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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
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ANAMA — The  land  where,  to  the  new  arrival,  the  west 
V*  seems  east  and  the  east  seems  west;  where  one  can 

enjoy  the  novelty  of  bathing  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans  in  the  same  afternoon,  for  it  takes  only 
a  ride  of  some  forty-seven  miles  to  complete  the 
journey  across  the  continental  divide  by  rail  from  the 
city  of  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side  to  the  city  of  Pana- 
ma on  the  Pacific  side;  where  in  Panama  city,  the 
sun  truly  rises  in  the  east  as  of  old,  but  over  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  city  of  Colon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus,  the  sun  as  of  yore  sets  in  the  west,  but  in  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic ;  truly,  the  word  Panama  is  almost  a  word  to  con- 
jure with,  for,  to  the  people  in  the  ' '  states, ' '  as  the  canal  digger 
terms  the  home  which  he  left,  it  means  big  ideas,  wonderful  en- 
gineering projects  and  big  suprises  upon  his  arrival  to  inspect 
perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  human  hands;  suprises,  because, 
like  all  Americans,  who  realized  after  the  trip  of  the  Oregon 
in  '98,  that  we  needed  a  canal,  he  has,  as  did  the  writer,  failed  to 
look  at  his  map  and  follow  the  course  of  the  canal. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing,  other  than  the  "works" 
themselves,  is  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  which  the  canal  digger 
accords  his  northern  brother  upon  his  arrival  at  the  isthmus. 
Southern  hospitality  is  noted  everywhere,  and  being  a  question  of 
degree,  increases  the  further  south  one  travels.     Perhaps  the 
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geographical  location  of  Panama  accounts  for  its  hospitality. 
At  least,  here  one  finds  a  magnificent  type  of  American  man- 
hood at  work,  with  a  pride  in  his  work  and  its  ultimate  comple- 
tion not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  For  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican "gold"  employe  who  has  supervised  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal;  the  "silver"  employes,  principally  the 
West  Indian  negro,  who  performed  the  labor  in  the  construction 
of  the  "big  ditch."  Thus,  by  the  designation  "gold"  and 
"silver"  the  color  line  has  gently  but  firmly  been  drawn,  and  in 
the  postal  department,  railroad  coaches  and  the  commissary  de- 
partments these  signs  direct  each  to  a  department  at  which  he 
alone  can  obtain  the  service  he  desires. 

Of  the  American  on  the  zone  one  can  say  that  he  is  a  type 
differing  from  all  the  native  American  product  in  some  re- 
spects. He  is  very  democratic,  genial  and  his  common  interest  in 
the  "works"  has  created  a  fraternal  spirit  which  would  put 
some  political  factions  to  shame.  For,  although  from  all  parts 
of  the  union,  his  interest  is  centered  in  the  canal  and  his  slogan 
is  "The  Land  Divided  and  the  World  United."  Everyone  has 
a  word  of  greeting  for  everyone  else,  and  a  question  of  a  stranger 
is  answering  with  a  will  which  would  make  one  at  first  think  that 
the  canal  digger  might  have  something  to  sell.  But  that  im- 
pression only  lasts  until  one  begins  to  know  the  type,  and  feels 
the  interest  which  is  common.  He  is  usually  dressed  in  work-a- 
day  clothes.  When  off  duty  his  dress  stamps  him  with  a  dif- 
ferent dye — the  best  of  clothes  worn  in  the  most  comfortable 
fashion  and  with  quaker  simplicity  reminds  one  of  the  old  south- 
ern aristrocracy.  This  with  the  bronze  tan  which  nature  be- 
stowed on  him  make  the  New  Yorker  remark  upon  his  arriving 
at  the  city,  "You  must  be  from  the  tropics." 

Of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  zone  one  may  well  say  that 
they  are  a  splendid  aggregation  of  which  any  American  may 
well  be  proud.  And  proud  he  will  be  upon  witnessing  their  work, 
done  in  spite  of  an  enervating  climate,  little  diversion  or  recrea- 
ation  and  the  absence  from  that  home,  to  which  he  will  eventually 
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return.    We  must  credit  them  with  the  pioneer  spirit,  which  we 
are  so  justly  proud  of  in  our  forefathers. 

The  West  Indian  negro  came  to  the  canal  zone  handicapped 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  poor  worker.  But  under  the  firm, 
considerate  treatment  which  he  received,  coupled  with  a  much 
better  wage  than  he  received  at  home,  he  lived  down  this  reputa- 
tion. He  was  perhaps  worked  harder,  but  treated  better  than 
he  ever  will  be  again.  And  if  he  made  the  best  of  his  opportun- 
ities may  go  back  to  his  native  land  a  ' 'nabob. ' ' 

Under  the  permanent  organization  which  went  into  effect 
April  1  only  a  force  sufficient  to  operate  the  canal  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  zone.  This  necessitates  the  return  of  a  great 
many  of  this  type  of  workmen.  By  the  first  of  January,  1915, 
very  few  will  be  left  in  the  canal  zone.  There  are  different 
types  of  the  West  Indian  negro,  but  their  characteristics  are  very 
similar.  They  are  great  lovers  of  travel  and  after  pay-day 
usually  board  a  train  in  order  to  get  a  look  at  the  country.  Their 
rate  is  just  one-half  the  "gold"  fare,  so  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  wage  scale,  payment  of  which  is  in  the  coin  of  the  republic 
of  Panama,  and  two  for  one  in  our  money. 

Common  law  marriages  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, although  happiness  seems  to  prevail  and  children  are 
numerous.  Primitive  instincts  dominate,  and  as  a  matter  of 
choice  they  often  revert  to  the  i  i  bush, ' '  preferring  their  chicken, 
yams,  beans,  mangoes,  fiddle  and  family  to  the  more  systematic 
care  which  the  American  provided  for  some  time.  The  accent 
is  very  peculiar  when  speaking  English,  and  this,  coupled  with 
their  extreme  politeness,  makes  the  Jamaican  especially  inter- 
esting to  the  American. 

To  write  of  Panama  and  not  mention  the  lotteries  would  be 
like  a  description  of  a  landscape  with  the  stricking  features 
omitted.  In  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  (not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  government)  are  two  Chinese 
lotteries  and  one  grand  lottery,  similar  to  our  old  Louisiana 
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lottery.  The  principal  office  of  the  latter  is  at  Colon.  The 
Chinese  lotteries  at  both  sides  are  operated  on  a  similar  plan 
and  a  brief  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  both.  The  num- 
bers upon  which  money  is  placed  range  between  one  and  thirty- 
six.  There  is  no  limit  and  money  placed  will  be  returned 
twenty-seven  fold  if  the  number  plays. 

There  are  three  drawings  a  day  and  a  printed  riddle  is 
issued  to  all  patrons  which  contains  the  key  to  the  number  which 
will  drop.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Americans  do  not  play  very  ex- 
tensively as  it  must  be  played  through  a  Chinese  friend  who 
places  the  money.  But  the  Jamacia  negro  and  Panamanian  are 
easy  victims  of  the  Chinaman.  Some  play  combinations  and 
others  * '  get  the  dope ' '  through  dreams  and  solutions  of  the  rid- 
dle in  which  they  have  infinite  faith.  Each  number  has  a  cor- 
responding object  as  dog,  cat,  man,  etc.,  and  some  have  a  double 
label.  A  conversation  between  two  Jamaicans  concerning  the 
lottery,  in  which  they  refer  to  the  numbers  in  their  designated 
objects,  is  the  most  laughable  thing  imaginable.  The  first  im- 
pression, however,  is  that  the  parties  are  a  little  deranged. 

The  "Grand"  lottery  is  more  extensively  played,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  have 
its  operation  suspended.  Its  owners,  however,  donate  a  portion 
of  the  tickets  to  the  churches  and  other  charitable  institutions 
and  are  so  firmly  intrenched  with  the  Panama  government  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  be  compelled  to  discontinue. 
The  United  States  government  has  only  been  able  to  bring  indi- 
rect influence  to  bear  in  this  respect,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
employes  of  the  canal  recognize  the  lottery  as  a  menace,  some 
are  devoted  to  the  play,  reserving  a  season  ticket  upon  which 
they  have  an  opportunity  every  Sunday  to  win  15,000  "Spig- 
goty"  dollars,  or  $7,500  American.  This  ticket  comes  in  five  sec- 
tions, any  one  of  which  may  be  purchased  for  one  "Spiggoty" 
dollar  and  will  win  3,000  "Spiggoty"  dollars.  But  in  order  to 
induce  the  player  to  buy  a  full  ticket,  a  winning  known  as  an 
approximation"  was  created.     By  getting  a  number  within 
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nine  of  either  side  of  the  winning  number  on  a  full  ticket  costing 
$5,  one  wins  $70.  There  are  10,000  $1  tickets  for  issue  upon 
which  $6,420  in  prizes  are  paid  out,  making  only  about  64  per  cent 
which  is  returned  in  prizes.  Even  with  these  odds,  which  some 
don't  seem  to  stop  and  consider,  the  play  is  extensive;  and  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  persons  who  ever  visited  the  zone 
and  did  not  take  at  least  one  chance  on  a  ticket,  for  hope  seems 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and  one  winning  will  make  a  big 
"stake"  which  appeals  to  the  pioneer  spirit  in  Panama. 

The  Panamanian  is  of  a  peculiarly  mixed  race,  which  is 
not  surprising  as  efforts  have  been  made  to  build  a  water  route 
on  the  isthmus  since  the  first  survey  in  1826.  Previous  to  1819, 
it  had  been  Spanish  territory.  This  brought  many  different 
nationalities,  some  in  the  interests  of  the  waterway  project  and 
some  in  quest  of  riches  which  at  an  early  date  were  reported 
to  abound.  This  accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  Spanish 
language,  not  to  forget  some  French,  and  the  aristocratic  senti- 
ment that  animates  some  citizens.  The  pride  of  the  Panamanian 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Creole  of  the  southern  states.  He 
is  very  impulsive,  fervent  in  his  love  and  goes  to  the  same  ex- 
treme in  his  hatred,  usually  resorting  to  weapons  for  vindicating 
his  position — if  occasion  should  demand.  These  traits  as  well  as 
his  business  reputation,  which  has  suffered  at  times,  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  climatic  conditions,  the  tropics 
failing  to  develop  the  stability  of  character  and  business  in- 
tegrity of  the  more  temperate  regions.  Native  politics  have  of 
late  been  supervised  by  the  Americans, — previous  to  that  time 
very  irregular  methods  were  used.  No  American  who  witnesses 
the  favoritism  and  discrimination  which  is  practiced  in  the 
native  cities,  would  care  to  be  subjected  to  the  prevailing  system 
there.  One  of  the  higher  officials  who  built  a  beautiful  residence 
in  Panama  City,  close  to  the  line  of  the  canal  zone,  had  it  built 
on  that  site,  it  is  said,  in  order  that  he  might  get  out  of  his  back 
door  on  the  zone  should  occasion  require.  This  would  necessitate 
extradition  papers,  and  a  possibility  of  escape  should  he  fail  to 
control  the  balance  of  power.    In  spite  of  these  failings,  however, 
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the  Panamanian  has  many  redeeming  traits,  and  admirable 
equalities.  In  stature  he  varies  greatly ;  he  is  usually  of  a  very 
dark  complexion,  although  some  possess  the  olive  shade. 
Coupled  with  this  invariably  are  sparkling  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair. 

Many  Nebraskans  have  visited  and  worked  on  the  zone ;  the 
writer  was  there  for  a  period  of  two  months.  It  would  seem  ap- 
propriate here  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  who  left  his  stamp 
indelible  on  that  narrow  isthmus  although  his  sojourn  was  but  a 
short  one,  one  to  whom  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid,  would  be  the  statement  that  during  the  writer's  entire 
sojourn  not  a  disparaging  word  was  ever  heard,  and  one  who  held 
the  highest  office  in  the  civil  administration,  namely,  R.  L.  Met- 
calfe, who  was  supplanted  by  Colonel  G.  W.  Goethals  on  the  first 
of  last  April.  His  regime  was  stamped  by  broad,  liberal  policies, 
and  unwavering  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  Many  residents 
sanctioned  his  actions  unconsciously  in  their  conversations,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  renovation  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  in- 
auguration of  practically  a  new  school  system.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  all  Nebraska  should  be  proud  of  the  representative 
which  she  sent  to  Panama.  His  work  was  cut  short  only  by  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  canal  and  was  the  subject  of  comment 
by  many  a  grateful  canal  worker. 

The  canal  leaves  very  much  the  impression  which  one  gets 
in  returning  to  one's  native  shore  after  an  absence  of  some 
months.  It  is  a  national  undertaking  and  the  "Yankee"  has 
won  where  others  have  failed.  It  belongs  to  "US"  as  does  the 
statue  of  liberty,  which  gives  that  thrill  of  pride  on  returning 
to  our  native  shore,  as  it  lies  on  the  port  hand  when  we  clear  the 
narrows  and  pass  into  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island. 
So  at  Panama,  we  have  two  salt  water  entrances  at  sea  level, 
divided  by  a  lake  area  eighty-five  feet  above,  impounded  by  the 
great  Gatun  dam,  and  a  spill  way  to  offset  the  irregularities  of 
the  Chagres  river,  but  when  we  pass  on  to  the  continental  divide 
we  see  the  mountain  Culebra  bowing  its  lofty  head  to  the  Amer- 
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reports,  nearly  all  students  have  left  the  musical  centers,  such  as 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin  and  teachers  who  have  decided  to  re- 
main are  simply  prolonging  their  vacations.  Reports  come  of 
a  few  students  who  have  the  courage  to  remain  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  where  they  are  quietly  pursuing  their  studies.  Some 
noted  teachers  have  found  it  expedient  to  return  to  America,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000 
students,  in  the  departments  of  music  and  art,  go  to  Europe  an- 
nually for  instruction.  At  least  for  the  present  these  students 
have  been  scattered  throughout  the  musical  centers  of  the  United 
States  studying  in  conservatories  and  music  schools  and  with  pri- 
vate teachers.  There  is  no  question  that  they  are  getting  in- 
struction which  is  equal  to  most  of  the  instruction  received 
abroad.  Usually  the  student  who  goes  abroad  to  study  shows 
a  startling  lack  of  foundation  which  is  due,  in  great  measure, 
to  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  carrying  out  his 
ideals,  fearing  that  if  the  pupil  is  given  too  much  work  that  he 
or  she  will  stop,  students  also  are  too  eager  to  receive  a  teacher's 
certificate  or  diploma,  not  realizing  that  it  is  only  constant,  in- 
telligent diligence  which  can  ever  hope  to  bring  results.  For  a 
year  or  more  J.  C.  Freund  of  Musical  America  has  waged  a  re- 
lentless war  against  the  sending  of  students  to  Europe  for  study. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  "Open  Forum' !  in  his  journal,  many 
sides  of  the  question  have  been  presented.  On  account  of  the 
war,  American  students  are  now  forced  to  remain  at  home  and 
the  propaganda  has  been  brought  to  an  unexpected  conclusion. 
Mr.  Freund,  however,  warns  the  American  music  teachers  of  the 
opportunity,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  put  upon  them. 

When  the  war  is  over,  what  will  happen!  Who  can  tell!  As 
long  as  the  American  public  demands  that  the  teacher  show 
credentials  of  foreign  study,  will  it  not  still  be  necessary  for  mu- 
sicians to  continue  as  before,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
No  less  than  others  teachers,  do  I  deplore  the  fact  that  pupils  fre- 
quently leave  for  larger  fields  and  even  to  go  abroad  before  they 
are  prepared.  But  the  life  and  the  sights  and  the  intellectual 
contact  of  a  large  city  have  a  stirring  and  rending  effect  upon 
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the  soul.  So  it  is  doubtful  if  the  tide  of  student  travel  abroad 
will  be  stemmed  by  the  war.  One  of  the  great  elements  of  in- 
spiration in  study  abroad  is  the  artistic  atmosphere.  This  is  the 
result  of  ages  of  culture  and  learning.  No  one  can  deny  the  rapid 
advance  which  is  being  made  in  America,  but  as  European  travel 
is  annually  on  the  increase  and  European  culture  is  more  and 
more  in  demand,  so  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  stream 
of  the  student  travel  will  again  turn  to  the  mecca  of  culture  and 
learning,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  present  artistic 
attainment. 

In  the  professional  and  concert  department  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  reap  a  great  temporal  gain,  if  the  giving 
of  a  greater  number  of  concerts  can  be  called  a  gain.  America 
has  always  presented  a  rich  harvest  for  the  artistic  genius  and 
the  performer  of  merit.  With  the  ordinary  fields  closed  in 
Europe,  a  greater  number  of  artists  will  be  available  here.  This 
is  bound  to  develop  the  taste  of  the  general  public  and  to  prove 
a  gain  along  every  line  of  musical  culture.  While  the  movements 
for  grand  opera,  in  its  highest  forms,  may  not  be  up  to  usual 
standard  and  the  Chicago  and  Boston  companies  have 
closed  for  the  season,  communities  will  be  compensated  by  the 
organization  of  local  companies  of  native  talent.  The  latter 
may  possibly  create  a  wider  interest  in  operatic  performances  on 
account  of  the  local  associations.  Orchestras,  generally,  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  creative  field  of  music  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there 
will  be  an  upheaval  which  will  startle  the  world.  The  dominant 
spirit  of  a  nation  has  never  been  expressed  with  more  force  than 
in  the  music  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  every  theme  and  progres- 
sion depict  the  tradition  and  the  suffering  and  sadness  of  the 
Russian  people.  What  melancholy  tone  poems  and  also  passion- 
ate outbursts  have  come  from  the  inspired  Chopin.  In  France 
the  war  of  1870  regenerated  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  French 
nation.  Music  felt  its  immediate  effects.  The  National  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  French  Composers  was  founded  as 
early  as  1871,  while  the  famous  association  of  symphonic  con- 
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certs,  directed  by  Edouard  Colonne,  started  in  1873.  Ten  years 
later  the  conquest  of  Wagnerian  music  was  commenced  by  the 
famous  Lamoureux  orchestra.  In  1892  "Less  Chanteurs  de 
Saint-Gervais, ' '  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Bordes,  restored 
to  honor  and  popularity  the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  music  of 
Palestrina.  From  this  organization  was  evolved  the  Schola 
Cantorum  in  1894,  whose  aim  was  the  restoration  of  religious 
music ;  and  in  1900  a  Superior  School  of  Music  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstructing  music,  not  only  from  the  classics, 
but  from  the  ' '  primitif s, ' '  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  national 
character  for  the  French  school,  as  opposed  to  the  German  art. 
While  leading  us  to  a  period  thirty  years  after  the  war  of  1870, 
these  facts  show  plainly  that  French  art  and  national  genius, 
far  from  being  crushed,  emerged  from  a  dormant  state  and  rose 
with  tremendous  impetus  to  the  high  position  which  it  occupies 
today.  If  what  history  records  is  true  of  France,  why  should  it 
not  repeat  itself  after  this  war  and  bring  a  still  greater  advance 
in  music  and  art  throughout  the  world. 

In  Musical  America  Mr.  Freund  again  says :  * '  From  out  the 
ruin  wrought,  the  lives  lost,  the  desolation,  there  will  arise  not  a 
new,  but  the  real  Germany;  the  Germany  of  work,  of  peace  of 
poetry  and  song,  the  Germany  of  great  philosophers,  world-re- 
nowned composers,  musicians,  poets,  scientists,  inventors, 
doctors,  shipmen,  mechanics,  peasants. ' ' 

Romain  Holland  says:  "There  is  no  vital  art  save  that 
which  is  linked  with  the  rest  of  humanity.' '  "And  the  greatest 
artists  are  those  whose  hearts  beat  for  all  men." 

Not  only  will  all  those  who  have  suffered  and  been  a  part 
of  this  great  struggle  for  human  existence  be  moved  to  expres- 
sion of  their  highest  and  noblest  aspirations,  but  a  wonderful 
bond  of  sympathy  will  be  created  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  establishing  the  "peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing. ' ' 
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RAY  SYSTEM  IN  OPTICS. 

*Ernest  Simmons,  A.  B.  1913. 
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HE  ray  system  or  the  wave  system  in  optics  does  not 
involve  an  explanation  of  the  universally  accepted 
theory  of  light.  The  ray  system  and  wave  system  are 
simply  material  means  by  which  we  may  graphically 
explain  the  action  of  light  as  it  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another,  or  as  it  is  reflected  by  mirrors. 
In  both  the  wave  and  ray  method,  we  accept  the 
wave  theory  of  light,  and  merely  use  the  two  methods 
to  bring  before  us  the  action  of  light  as  explained  by  the  ac- 
cepted theory. 

The  ray  system  represents  the  action  of  light  by  means  of 
small  beams,  rays  or  pencils  of  light  which  are  so  directed  as  to 
pass  through  different  mediums,  or  upon  reflecting  surfaces. 
Thus  the  different  changes  which  the  ray  or  rays  may  undergo 
are  easily  noticed.  The  wave  system  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  theory  itself,  and  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  light 
by  the  change  of  the  shape  of  the  circular  wave,  as  it  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another,  or  as  it  is  reflected  by  mirrors.  This 
system  represents  light  by  waves,  which  originate  at  a  center, 
and  move  outward  in  all  directions.  Necessarily  any  change  in 
the  form  of  the  wave,  caused  by  some  medium,  would  give  to  the 
changed  wave  a  source  different  than  that  of  the  old  wave,  which 
source  would  be  apparent  as  an  image  of  the  original.  In  this 
system,  we  consider  that  the  waves  of  light  originate  from  the 
object  which  is  before  the  lens  or  mirror. 

Now  that  we  have  in  mind  the  two  systems  we  can  discuss 
their  application.  Let  us  first  consider  the  wave  system.  We 
can  best  discuss  this  system  by  the  use  of  the  convex  lens. 

The  waves  which  originate  from  a  distant  object,  say  the 
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sun,  are  practically  plane.  The  front  part  of  such  a  wave  reaches 
the  convex  lens,  it  is  retarded,  due  to  the  more  dense  medium, 
while  the  other  part  of  the  wave  proceeds  forward.  This  action 
changes  the  curvature,  from  practically  plane,  to  a  sharp  curv- 
ature in  the  opposite  direction ;  thus  the  changed  wave  appears 
to  originate  from  a  new  source,  which  is  called  the  focus.  The 
distance  from  the  focus  to  the  center  of  the  lens  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  The  curvature  of  any  arc,  being  denned  as 
the  reciprocal  of  the  radius,  the  curvature  of  the  wave  caused 
by  the  convex  lens  is  equal  to  unity  over  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens. 

Now  should  we  place  an  object  outside  of  the  focus,  the 
waves  coming  from  it  would  have  less  curvature  than  from  the 
focus.  The  waves  from  the  focus  in  the  first  place  emerge  plane ; 
the  waves  in  the  latter  would  necessarily  be  concave,  and  would 
appear  to  originate  from  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lens.  Now,  knowing  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  also  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  lens,  we  can  determine  the  distance 
of  the  center  of  the  emerging  wave,  which  will  be  the  image  of 
the  original  source,  or  object. 

This  will  be  located  along  a  line  drawn  through  the  object 
and  the  center  of  the  lens.  In  this  manner  we  can  determine  the 
image  of  the  complete  object. 

In  the  case  of  the  reflecting  surfaces,  as  mirrors,  the  in- 
itial wave  which  originates  from  the  object,  on  striking  the 
mirror,  is  reflected  backward,  or  reflected  with  the  same  velocity 
as  it  was  moving  forward.  This  action  of  the  reflecting  surface 
apparently  changes  the  position  of  the  source,  the  new  source 
being  the  center  of  the  circle  of  which  the  reflected  wave  is  an 
arc.    The  new  source  is  the  image. 

Thus  the  wave  system  explains  the  action  of  the  light  as 
being  refracted  and  reflected  by  different  mediums,  and  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  true  nature  of  light  action,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  very  complicated,  %and  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment ;  for  these  reasons,  I  believe 
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the  beginner  only  secures  a  vague  idea  of  light  action  when  this 
system  alone  is  used. 

We  will  next  consider  the  ray  system,  using  the  convex 
lens.  The  light  is  first  divided  up  into  rays,  and  directed  against 
the  lens.  The  rays  will  be  found  to  meet  at  one  point,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lens.  This  point  is  the  focus.  The  ray  pass- 
ing through  the  focus  and  the  center  of  the  lens,  will  continue 
straight,  and  is  called  the  principal  axis.  Should  we  place  an 
object  before  the  lens,  the  ray  from  a  point  in  the  object  and 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  lens,  will  continue  straight, 
and  is  called  the  secondary  axis.  The  point  of  intersection  of 
the  secondary  axis  and  refracted  ray  drawn  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis,  will  be  the  image  of  the  point.  By  locating  the 
image  of  two  extreme  points  of  the  object  we  can  secure  the 
image  of  the  object. 

Upon  examination  of  our  figure  we  find  that  two  similar 
triangles  are  formed.  Thus  we  can  secure  a  ratio  between  the 
size  of  the  object  and  the  size  of  the  image,  and  the  distances 
of  the  object  and  image  from  the  lens.  The  construction  for  the 
location  of  the  image  in  mirrors  is  the  same,  only  the  rays  are 
reflected  in  place  of  being  refracted.  To  Father  Rigge  of 
Creighton  University  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  rules  which 
cover  all  possible  cases  in  the  construction  of  images  in  spherical 
mirrors  and  lenses. 

First — Draw  the  secondary  axis.  It  is  reflected  or  refracted 
straight. 

Second — Draw  the  ray  parallel  to  the  principal  axis;  it  is 
reflected  or  refracted  through  the  focus, — or, — 

Third — Draw  the  ray  passing  through  the  focus.  It  is  re- 
flected or  refracted  parallel  to  the  principal  axis. 

Later  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  by  the  use  of  drawings  thrown  on  the  screen. 

For  myself  I  believe  the  ray  system  is  preferable  to  the  wave 
system,  because — (1)  the  ray  system  is  less  complex;  (2)  this 
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system  can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment ; 
and  (3)  this  system  was  first  in  the  history  of  light. 

Thus  I  believe  it  is  more  easily  grasped  by  the  beginner. 
But  to  teach  one  system  without  the  use  of  the  other,  I  believe  is 
a  mistake,  because  the  pupil  will  not  get  a  clear  conception  of  the 
action  of  light  unless  he  has  some  acquaintance  with  both  sys- 
tems. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  opinions  of  the  best  author- 
ties,  I  wrote  to  the  professors  of  Physics  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago  Universities,  and  also 
Nebraska  University. 

Professor  W.  F.  Magie  of  Princeton  University  answered  as 
follows:  "Of  course  the  "Wave  Front' '  must  be  studied  and 
to  some  extent  used  in  Physical  Optics,  but  I  always  prefer 
the  Ray  Method  in  developing  Geometrical  Optics,  because,  (1) 
it  is  distinctly  the  easier  method,  (2)  the  experimental  basis  for 
the  'Ray  Method'  is  much  simpler  than  needed  for  the  wave 
front  method,  and  (3)  the  Ray  Method  precedes  the  other  in 
the  history  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  concepts  involved  in  this  method  are  more 
easily  discovered  by  experiment,  and  simpler  in  application." 

Professor  Frederick  E.  Beach  of  Yale  University  states: 
"In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  special 
difference  whether  the  elementary  theory  of  lenses  is  given  by 
the  wave  front  or  ray  method. ' ' 

R.  A.  Millikan  of  Chicago  University  replies  as  follows: 
"Any  generalization  to  the  effect  that  the  ray  method  is  superior 
to  the  wave  method,  or  that  the  wave  method  is  always  preferable 
to  the  ray  method  seems  to  me  foolish.  In  the  past  the  ray 
method  alone  has  been  used  and  simplicity,  elegance  and  in- 
telligibility have  unquestionably  suffered  thereby." 

Mr.  Herbert  Brownell  of  Nebraska  University  states  as 
follows  : — '  *  Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  theories  in  the 
teaching  of  light,  it  seems  unnecessary  in  high  school  work  to 
present  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  fails  to  include  both 
the  wave  propagation  of  ether  energy,  and  the  use  of  lines  to 
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graphically  represent  the  direction  in  which  this  outward  mov- 
ing energy  travels.' ' 

Father  Rigge  of  Creighton  University  says:  " While  the 
wave  method  may  be  more  scientific,  it  is  certainly  very  cum- 
bersome and  confusing  to  the  beginner.  I  would  by  all  means 
use  the  first;  (i.  e.,  the  Ray  Method), — the  chief  reason  being  its 
simplicity. ' ' 

Theodore  Lyman  of  Harvard  University  says: — "For  the 
purpose  of  elementary  instruction,  I  am  entirely  of  your  way  of 
thinking.  I  believe  the  Ray  Method  much  simpler  and  better 
than  the  Wave  Front. ' ' 

Professor  J.  S.  Ames  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  states: 
i  i  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  but  that  the  ray  system  of 
constructing  images  from  mirrors  and  lenses  is  the  easier  to 
use.  When  it  comes  to  calculation  or  to  the  graphical  methods 
of  solution,  it  is  practically  always  used." 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from 
Professor  Jensen  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University:  "As  I 
see  it,  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  this,  the  wave  front 
is  what  we  actually  have  to  deal  with,  the  ray  system  is  easier 
to  comprehend  and  to  handle  mathematically." 
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CONGRESS  IN  ACTION. 

•James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B.  1910. 
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HE  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world" — a  char- 
acterization frequently  applied  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — seems  peculiarly  apt  for  the  Con- 
stitution delegates  to  Congress,  the  sole  legislative 
authority  over  our  many  millions  of  people  whether 
in  the  states  or  in  our  distant  insular  territorial 
possessions.  It  is  composed  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  representatives  of  the  different  Congres- 
sional districts  of  the  states  and  ninety-six  senators  representing 
the  respective  states,  all  elected  directly  by  the  people  and  com- 
missioned to  legislate  for  the  national  welfare.  It  may  collect 
taxes  and  uniform  duties,  imposts  and  excises;  pay  the  nation's 
debts,  borrow  money,  regulate  inter-state  and  foreign  commerce, 
coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads,  declare  war,  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies, 
and  discharge  the  many  other  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  three-fourths  of  its  text  to  defining  its  com- 
position, enumerating  its  functions  and  establishing  restraints 
upon  its  actions. 

How  this  great  body,  composed  of  numerous  representative 
men  from  all  over  the  nation,  performs  its  duties  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  President  Wilson  called  the  last  Congress,  which 
is  known  as  the  Sixty-third,  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  April 
7,  1913.  It  convened  at  noon  on  that  date.  The  Senate  was 
called  to  order  bv  the  Vice-President  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  office  just  before  the  Sixty-second  Congress  adjourned.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Senate  were  then  elected  and  a  steering 
committee  appointed  to  select  the  Committees;  that  work  was 
done  a  few  days  after  the  appointment  of  this  Committee.    The 
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House  of  Representatives  was  called  to  order  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  previous  House  and  took  up  the  first  order  of  business,  the 
election  of  a  Speaker.  Honorable  Champ  Clark,  Honorable 
James  R.  Mann  and  Honorable  Victor  Murdock  were  nominated 
as  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic,  Republican  and  Progressive 
parties  respectively.  Mr.  Clark  was  declared  elected  and  after 
addressing  the  House  took  the  oath  of  office  and  then  admin- 
istered the  oath  to  all  members  present,  having  them  assemble 
in  groups  in  front  of  his  desk.  The  other  officers  of  the  House 
were  then  elected  and  a  few  days  after  the  new  Committees  were 
also  elected  by  the  House  with  the  exception  of  the  Select  and 
Conference  Committees  which  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

To  follow  the  course  of  the  present  Tariff  and  Currency 
Laws  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  real  work  of  legislation  is 
accomplished.  The  Tariff  Act,  commonly  designated  as  the 
Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Law,  had  its  origin  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  on  April  7,  1913,  it  was  introduced  by 
Honorable  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  as  House  Bill  No.  10,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  On  April  22,  it  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Underwood  from  this  Committee  as  H.  R.  No.  3321  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  placed  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  which  bills  for  raising  rev- 
enue, appropriating  money  or  property  are  referred.  There  are 
three  other  Calendars,  the  House  Calendar,  for  bills  of  a  public 
character,  but  not  raising  revenue,  appropriating  money  or 
property;  the  Calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
for  all  private  bills,  and  the  Calendar  of  Motions  to  discharge 
Committees.  The  Calendar  as  provided  daily  for  each  member 
serves  notice  of  what  is  to  come  before  the  House  on  that  day. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  by  authority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  had  begun 
hearings  with  reference  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  Tariff  Law 
(to  supplant  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law  enacted  in  1909)  as  early  as 
January,  1913.    Its  work  along  this  line  enabled  it  to  report  a 
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bill  to  the  House  within  two  weeks  after  its  introduction  and 
reference  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  These  hearings 
extended  through  the  whole  month  of  January  and  were  supple- 
mented by  a  large  mass  of  briefs,  letters  and  miscellaneous  state- 
ments from  persons  interested  in  the  different  schedules  as  well 
as  in  the  other  features  of  the  bill.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  work  incident  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill,  it  should 
be  understood  the  import  duties  imposed  by  the  United  States 
are  classified  under  fourteen  schedules,  to  wit : 

Schedule  A — Chemicals,  oils  and  paints. 

Schedule  B — Earth,  earthenware  and  glassware. 

Schedule  C — Metals  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  D — Wood  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  E — Sugar,  molasses  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  F — Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  G — Agriculture  products  and  provisions. 

Schedule  H — Spirits,  wines  and  other  beverages. 

Schedule  I — Cotton  manufactures. 

Schedule  J — Flax,  hemp  and  jute  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  K — Wool  and  manufactures  of. 

Schedule  L — Silks  and  silk  goods. 

Schedule  M — Paper  and  books. 

Schedule  N — Sundries. 

The  free  list,  comprising  articles  on  which  no  duty  is  col- 
lected, makes  up  another  and  very  important  schedule.  Follow- 
ing  these  schedules,  which  constitute  the  first  section  of  the  Act, 
are  a  number  of  sections  prescribing  the  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  law,  and  providing  for  an  income  tax  and  other  features. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  framed  the  law, 
consisted  of  the  following  named  gentlemen :  DEMOCRATS — 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  of  Alabama,  Chairman ;  Choice  B.  Eandell 
of  Texas,  Francis  B.  Harrison  of  New  York,  William  G.  Brantley 
of  Georgia,  Dorsey  W.  Shackelford  of  Missouri,  Claude  Kitchin 
of  North  Carolina,  Ollie  M.  James  of  Kentucky,  Henry  T.  Rainey 
of  Illinois,  Lincoln  Dixon  of  Indiana,  Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee, 
Winfield  S.  Hammond    of    Minnesota,    Andrew  J.  Peters    of 
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Massachusetts,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania,  Timothy  T. 
Ansberry  of  Ohio.  REPUBLICANS— Sereno  E.  Payne  of  New 
York,  John  Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  W.  McCall  of 
Massachusetts,  Ebenezer  J.  Hill  of  Connecticut,  James  C.  Need- 
ham  of  California,  Joseph  W.  Fordney  of  Michigan,  Nicholas 
Longworth  of  Ohio.  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  was  Daniel  C. 
Roper,  now  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  It  was  the 
avowed  object  of  this  bill  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  high  protective 
duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  the  party  being  pledged  thereto 
by  the  Democratic  platform  of  1912,  the  essential  ideas  contained 
in  this  pledge  being : 

1 — The  establishment  of  duties  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
duce revenue  for  the  Government  and  without  thought  of  pro- 
tection. 

2 — The  attainment  of  this  end  by  legislation  that  will  not 
injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

In  other  words,  the  Democratic  idea  was  to  establish  a  com- 
petitive tariff  as  against  the  high  protective  tariff  of  the  Re- 
publicans. In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  differ- 
ence, it  will  help  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Under  the  head  of  ' '  Theory  of 
a  Competitive  Tariff"  the  Committee  says: 

'  'The  dividing  line  between  the  positions  of  the  two  great 
parties  on  this  question  is  very  clear  and  easily  ascertained  in 
theory.  Where  the  tariff  rates  balance  the  difference  in  cost  at 
home  and  abroad,  including  an  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
freight  rates,  the  tariff  must  be  competitive,  and  from  that  point 
downward  to  the  lowest  Tariff  that  can  be  levied  it  will  continue 
to  be  competitive  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Where  competition 
is  not  interfered  with  by  levying  the  tax  above  the  highest 
competitive  point,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  are  not  pro- 
tected. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  duties  levied  at  the  Custom 
House  are  high  enough  to  allow  the  American  manufacturer 
to  make  a  profit  before  his  competitor  can  enter  the  field,  we  have 
invaded  the  domain  of  the  protection  of  profits.    In  our  judg- 
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ment,  the  protection  of  any  profit  must  of  necessity  have  a  tend- 
ency to  destroy  competition  and  create  monopoly,  whether  the 
profit  protected  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable. ' ' 

The  Democratic  idea,  therefore,  is  to  compel  the  American 
manufacturer  to  meet  competition  in  the  home  market,  and  so  to 
develop  his  business  as  to  extend  his  trade  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 


Imports  were  classified  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  under 
718  paragraphs.  In  the  Underwood-Simmons  law  this  number  of 
classifications  was  reduced  to  659.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  new  classification  and  the  adjustment  of  the  rates 
of  duty  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  paragraphs  which  was  not  the  subject  of  oral 
testimony  and  written  briefs  and  arguments  for  and  against 
changes  in  existing  rates  of  duty.  Every  line  of  manufacture,  as 
well  as  the  producers  of  raw  material  from  farm  and  mine,  were 
represented  at  the  hearings.  The  remarkable  feature  about  it  is 
that  so  much  ground  could  be  covered  in  the  comparatively  brief 
period  of  one  month.  On  one  schedule,  Sundries,  not  the  most  im- 
portant one  by  any  means,  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  oral  statements  were  heard  by  the  Committee  or  briefs 
filed.  The  total  number  of  persons  or  firms  presenting  their 
views  in  one  form  or  another  was  not  less  than  25,000.  This 
mass  of  testimony  had  to  be  carefully  gone  over  in  order  that 
the  Committee  might  arrive  at  proper  conclusions  in  the  fixing 
of  rates. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provided  for  an  income  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  all  incomes  over  and  above  $4,000,  and  for  a  surtax  of 
1  per  cent  on  incomes  between  $20,000  and  $50,000;  2  per  cent 
on  incomes  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  and  3  per  cent  on  in- 
comes exceeding  $100,000.  Incomes  under  $4,000  were  exempted. 

Section  3  contained  the  administrative  features  of  the  law, 
and  section  4  a  provision  for  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff 
by  special  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  foreign  nations,  as 
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well  as  regulations  concerning  the  tariff  in  relation  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  to  the  House  from  Committee 
on  April  22,  as  stated  above,  debate  thereon  began.  Mr.  Under- 
wood made  the  opening  argument  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
Mr.  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Committee.  The  debate  ran  from  April  22  to  May  8,  and 
was  participated  in  by  all  the  leading  members  of  the  House, 
while  in  addition  the  Congressional  Record  was  burdened  with 
hundreds  of  speeches  inserted  under  ' '  leave  to  print. ' '  On  May  8 
the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  281  yeas  against  139  nays ;  1  answer- 
ing "present"  and  1  not  voting. 

Prior  to  the  final  passage  Mr.  Payne  had  submitted  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  it  back  with  a  large  number  of  changes  in 
the  rates  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Against  this  motion,  Mr.  Underwood  made  a  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  to  recommit  "contained  substantive  mat- 
ters not  germane  to  the  bill."  After  some  debate,  Speaker 
Clark  ruled  sustaining  the  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposition  for  a  Tariff  Commission  was  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Mann  appealed  from  this  decision  and  Mr.  Underwood 
moved  to  lay  the  appeal  upon  the  table,  which  motion  carried — 
yeas  275,  nays  143,  not  voting  14.  Mr.  Murdock  then  offered  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Payne 's  substitute  and  a  vote  was  had  on 
both  together  with  the  result  that  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected — yeas  122,  nays  295,  present  1,  not  voting  14. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1913,  the  Tariff  Bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  refer  it  to  that 
Committee.  Mr.  Penrose  moved  to  amend  by  instructing  the 
Committee  to  give  public  hearings,  and  this  motion  and  amend- 
ment were  debated  until  May  16  when  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected and  the  original  motion  to  refer  agreed  to. 

The  Finance  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  Senators : 
DEMOCRATS— F.  M.  Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman; 
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William  J.  Stone  of  Missouri ;  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi, Charles  F.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Benjaman  F.  Shively  of 
Indiana,  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  Colorado, 
Ollie  M.  James  of  Kentucky,  William  Hughes  of  New  Jersey, 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma.  REPUBLICANS— Boies  Pen- 
rose of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
Porter  J.  McCumber  of  North  Dakota,  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah, 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Clarence  C.  Clark  of 
Wyoming,  Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin.  (Mr.  James  of 
Kentucky  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1912,  his  term  of 
service  beginning  on  March  4,  1913,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  appears  as  a  member  of  both  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

The  Finance  Committee  held  no  hearings  in  public.  The 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Committee,  nine  members,  was  divid- 
ed into  sub-Committees  of  three  each,  and  to  each  of  these  sub- 
Committees  several  schedules  were  assigned.  Informal  hearings 
were  held  covering  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  and  about  1,000 
persons  in  all  were  heard,  either  in  person  or  by  brief,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  views.  On  July  11  Chairman  Simmons  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  greatly  amended  form.  In  the  schedule, 
changes  had  been  made  and  the  Free  List  enlarged  still  further. 
In  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  accompanying  the  bill 
it  was  stated  that  the  House  bill  had  free  listed  imports  valued, 
on  the  basis  of  1912,  at  one  hundred  and  three  million  dollars, 
which  the  Senate  had  increased  to  $147,367,000.  "The  average 
ad  valorem  duty  levied  on  imports  for  the  year  1912, '  '  says  the 
report,  "under  the  existing  law,  was  36.86  per  cent;  based  on 
estimated  imports  under  the  House  bill  the  ad  valorem  rate  was 
27.84  per  cent,  and  under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  the  average  rate  is  reduced  still  further  to  26.67 
per  cent. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  also  changed  the  income  tax 
features  of  the  bill.  The  exemption  had  been  reduced  to  $3,000 
with  an  additional  $1,000  for  a  wife  and  $500  for  one  minor  child 
or  $1,000  for  minor  children. 
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The  bill  was  debated  by  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  from  July  14  till  September  16,  when  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  income  tax  section, 
it  developed  that  the  sentiment  of  Senators  was  clearly  in  favor 
of  a  wider  graduation  so  as  to  reach  the  large  incomes.  As  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  the  tax  was  1  per  cent  on  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000,  2  per  cent  between  $50,000  and  $75,000,  3  per 
cent  between  $75,000  and  $100,000,  4  per  cent  between  $100,000 
and  $250,000,  5  per  cent  between  $250,000  and  $500,000  and  6  per 
cent  on  incomes  exceeding  $500,000.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  9  by  a  vote  of  44  yeas  against  37  nays,  14  not 
voting. 

The  bill  went  to  conference  and  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  upon  in  the  House  September  30, 1913,  and  in  the  Senate 
October  2,  1913.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  and  be- 
came a  law  October  3,  1913. 

The  new  Banking  and  Currency  law,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Establishment  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to 
furnish  an  Elastic  Currency,  to  Afford  Means  of  re-discounting 
Commercial  Paper,  to  Establish  a  more  Effective  Supervision  of 
Banking  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,' '  origin- 
ated in  the  first  session  of  the  63rd  Congress  by  being  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  H.  R.  No.  7837,  on  August  29, 
1913,  by  Representative  Carter  Glass,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  was  referred  to  said 
Committee.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  consists  of 
the  following  Representatives:  DEMOCRATS — Carter  Glass 
of  Virginia,  Chairman;  Charles  A.  Korbly  of  Indiana,  William 
G.  Brown  of  West  Virginia,  Robert  J.  Bulkley  of  Ohio,  George 
A.  Neeley  of  Kansas,  Thomas  G.  Patten  of  New  York,  Claudius 
U.  Stone  of  Illinois,  Michael  F.  Phelan  of  Massachusetts,  Joe  H. 
Eagle  of  Texas,  Otis  Wingo  of  Arkansas,  Henry  H.  Seldomridge 
of  Colorado,  Emmett  Wilson  of  Florida,  Claude  Weaver  of 
Oklahoma,  J.  Willard  Ragsdale  of  South  Carolina.  REPUB- 
LICANS— Everis  A.  Hayes  of  California,  Frank  E.  Guernsey  of 
Maine,  James  F.  Burke  of  Pennsylvania,  Frank  P.  Woods  of 
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CHARLES  B.  DUGDALE,  Arts  '80. 

Prominent  alumnus  and  well-known 
business  man  who  died  on  October 
16th,  at  his  home  in  Omaha. 


J.   V.   McDERMOTT,  Law   '16. 

Recently  elected  President  of  The 
Creighton  University  Non-Partisan  Po- 
litical Club. 
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Iowa,  Edmund  Piatt  of  New  York,  George  R.  Smith  of  Min- 
nesota, Charles  A.  Lindbergh  of  Minnesota. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  September 
9th  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  general  debate  was  begun  and  continued  until  September 
17,  when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  to  final  passage.  The 
bill  passed  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  was  in  practically  the  same 
form  as  reported  from  the  Committee.  The  one  important  ex- 
ception was  the  adoption  of  a  Committee  amendment  specifically 
affirming  the  gold  standard.  This  was  a  concession  to  those 
who  feared  the  words  "lawful  money, "  used  in  different  places 
in  the  bill,  might  open  the  way  to  making  silver  also  standard 
money  and  likewise  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
redeem  the  notes  to  be  issued  under  this  Act  in  either  gold  or 
silver  or  any  other  form  of  authorized  money. 

The  bill,  briefly  stated,  provided  for  a  more  elastic  currency, 
one  based  upon  commercial  assets,  negotiable  paper,  instead  of 
the  existing  rigid,  bond  secured  currency.  In  order,  however, 
to  proceed  along  conservative  lines,  provision  was  made  for  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  present  National  Bank  notes  and  the 
bonds  on  which  these  rested  within  twenty  years,  5  per  cent  of 
such  bonds  and  currency  being  retired  each  year.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  system  was  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  "Federal 
Bank  Organization  Committee,"  (consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency),  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  through  the  creation  of  not  less  than  twelve  districts  each 
of  which  was  to  contain  one  of  the  reserve  or  central  reserve 
cities  authorized  by  the  National  Bank  Act,  the  districts  to  be 
apportioned  with  proper  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  business 
community  and  not  necessarily  coinciding  with  the  area  of  the 
State  or  States  included  in  the  respective  districts.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  no  Federal  Reserve  Bank  should  commence  business 
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with  a  paid-in  capital  of  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  All 
National  Banks  were  to  be  compelled  to  become  members  of  the 
Reserve  Banks  or  surrender  their  charters.  Trust  companies, 
State  banks  and  Savings  banks  were  to  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  stock  of  a  reserve  bank  was  to  be  increased  or  de- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  member  banks. 

National  banks  were  to  be  required  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  the  reserve  bank  in  the  respective  districts  a  sum  equal  to 
20  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  in  cash 
and  one-fourth  within  sixty  days,  the  remainder  becoming  a 
liability  of  the  member  bank  subject  to  call  by  the  reserve  bank. 

Directors  of  reserve  banks  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  directors 
of  member  banks.  Several  classes  of  reserve  bank  directors  were 
established,  one  class  to  consist  of  representatives  of  member 
banks,  another  class  to  be  composed  of  persons  not  connected 
with  the  banks,  and  the  third  class  to  be  selected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  one  of  these  last  was  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
reserve  bank  directory  and  was  to  be  designated  ' i  Federal  Re- 
serve Agent. " 

Member  banks  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  annual  dividend  of 
5  per  cent  on  their  paid-in  capital  stock,  the  dividend  to  be  cum- 
ulative. One-half  of  the  net  earnings,  after  dividends  had  been 
paid,  was  to  be  paid  into  a  surplus  fund  until  it  amounted  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  reserve  banks ;  of  the 
remaining  one-half,  60  per  cent  was  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  and  40  per  cent  to  member  banks  in  the  ratio  of  their 
average  balances  during  the  preceding  year.  All  earnings  of 
the  United  States  from  reserve  banks  were  to  constitute  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

The  bill  established  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  to  consist 
of  as  many  members  as  there  are  reserve  districts,  each  reserve 
bank  to  elect  one  member  of  the  Council,  this  Council  to  exer- 
cise a  general  supervision  over  the  operations  of  the  system. 

Reserve  banks  were  to  be  allowed  to  re-discount  commercial 
paper  endorsed  by  any  member  bank  and  having  a  maturity  of 
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more  than  90  and  not  more  than  120  days,  but  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  any  member  bank's  paper  offered  for  discount  was 
to  have  maturity  of  more  than  90  days.  Reserve  banks  were  also 
to  be  allowed  to  discount  acceptances  of  member  banks  based  on 
exported  or  imported  goods  and  maturing  in  not  more  than  six 
months.  Reserve  banks  were  also  to  be  allowed  to  buy  or  sell 
in  open  market  prime  banker's  bills  of  exchange  and  gold  coin 
and  bullion ;  to  invest  in  United  States,  State,  County  or  Munic- 
ipal Bonds. 

National  banks  having  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars  or 
more  were  to  be  allowed  to  establish  foreign  branches  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Reserve  banks 
were  to  maintain  a  special  gold  reserve  equal  in  amount  to 
33  1/3  per  cent  of  their  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  against  notes 
paid  out.  They  were  to  deposit  in  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  notes  issued  to  them,  to  be  accounted  as  part 
of  the  33  1/3  reserve.  They  were  to  pay  interest  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  notes  issued  to  them.  Country 
banks  were  to  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  12  per  cent  of  their 
deposits,  not  including  savings  deposits.  Reserve  city  banks 
were  to  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  their  deposits 
for  36  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  18  per  cent  per- 
manently thereafter,  and  the  same  requirement  was  established 
regarding  central  reserve  city  banks. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  organization  of  savings  depart- 
ments in  the  respective  banks ;  for  loans  on  farm  lands,  and  for 
the  transaction  generally  of  commercial  banking  business  by  the 
reserve  banks. 

The  management  of  the  new  system  was  to  be  in  the  control 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  four  members  to  be  selected  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  at  least  one  of  whom  was  to  be  a 
banker.  These  four  members  were  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000 
and  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  on  September  18  and  was  im- 
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mediately  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  Extended  hear- 
ings were  held  by  that  Committee  at  which  leading  financiers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  presented  their  views.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  until  November  22nd, 
and  then  in  radically  amended  form. 

As  finally  passed,  the  bill  provided  for  not  less  than  eight 
nor  more  than  twelve  reserve  bank  districts ;  the  capitalization 
of  reserve  banks  was  reduced  from  five  to  four  million  dollars ; 
the  dividend  to  stockholders  (member  banks)  was  increased  from 
5  to  6  per  cent;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  eliminated 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board ;  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  was  increased  to  five  and 
their  salary  increased  to  twelve  thousand  dollars;  the  gold  re- 
serve of  the  reserve  banks  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  40  per  cent 
against  their  notes  in  circulation  and  35  per  cent  against  their 
deposits ;  an  issue  of  3  per  cent,  thirty-year,  gold  bonds  was  pro- 
vided for  with  a  view  to  the  retirement  of  the  present  2  per  cent 
bonds,  the  new  bonds  not  to  have  the  circulation  privileges ;  Ma- 
terial changes  also  were  made  in  requirements  relating  to  bank 
reserves  in  the  respective  classes  of  reserve  and  member  banks. 

Debate  in  the  Senate  ran  until  December  19,  when  the  bill 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  54  yeas  against  34  nays,  7  not  voting. 
The  bill  then  went  to  conference.  The  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  in  the  House  on  Dec.  22  by  a  vote  of  298  yeas  against 
60  nays,  76  not  voting;  and  in  the  Senate  on  Dec.  23  by  a  vote 
of  43  yeas  against  25  nays,  27  not  voting. 

The  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  and  became  a  law 
on  Dec.  23, 1913. 


^ith  the  Editors 


The  value  of  work,  to  the  individual,  as  well  as 
WOEK.  to  society,  has  long  been  recognized,  but  we  are 
apt  sometimes  to  yearn  for  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  to  work  no  more  and  may  devote  ourselves  to  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "enjoyment."  For  the  moment, 
tired  of  spirit  and  physically  fatigued,  we  find  work  irk- 
some, and  fancy  paints  in  glowing  colors  an  enchanting  scene 
devoid  of  all  suggestion  of  work ;  true,  the  scene  will  vary  with 
each  individual — what  would  be  a  pleasure  to  one  may  be  dis- 
tasteful to  another — but  all  of  the  pictures  will  have  this  common 
characteristic  that  they  are  free  from  every  taint  of  toil.  And  yet, 
as  those  know  best  who  have  longest  tried  to  banish  work  from 
their  life  program,  there  is  no  joy  like  that  which  comes  from 
worthy  effort,  no  thrill  so  exhilarating  as  that  which  crowns  a 
difficult  task  accomplished;  the  idler,  the  straggler,  the  floater, 
the  sluggard  is  not  happy  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows ;  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  he  may  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  pleasure,  but  the  very  brevity  of  the  experience  is 
disheartening.  Lasting  contentment,  deep-seated,  permeating, 
abiding  satisfaction  comes  only  to  the  toiler;  it  is  part  of  the 
divine  economy  that  only  he  who  works  shall  be  happy. 

Work  moves  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  world  of  commerce, 
of  education,  of  art,  of  industry,  or  political  endeavor.  Without 
work  there  could  be  no  progress,  and  without  progress  would 
soon  come  stagnation.  Whether  the  goal  of  one  's  ambition  be  to 
dig  deep  into  earth's  hidden  recesses  for  precious  metals,  or  to 
mount  higher  and  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  by 
worthy  deeds  done  for  the  benefit  of  all,  work,  continual,  well 
planned,  properly  directed  work  is  the  universal  requisite.  He 
who  would  climb  must  toil ;  he  who  will  not  climb  must  sink  lower 
and  still  lower  until  his  aimless  life  sputters  out  in  the  darkness 
of  that  night  which  surely  follows  neglected  opportunity. 

To  the  mind  distressed  work  is  a  heaven-sent  sedative ;  to  the 
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mind  aroused,  keen  for  the  triumph,  work  is  the  Open  Sesame  which 
cannot  fail;  to  the  mind  exuberant  in  its  strength,  proud  of  its 
achievements,  work  is  at  once  the  safeguard  and  the  assurance 
of  nobler  heights;  to  the  mind  mediocre,  work  offers  the  only 
hope  of  contentment. 

The  world's  heroes  are  the  world's  workers,  whether  on 
sea  or  land,  in  the  field,  the  shop,  the  store,  the  office,  the  church, 
the  schoolroom  or  the  home ;  whether  in  times  of  peace  or  times 
of  war,  whether  in  training  for  life 's  struggle  or  battling  in  the 
struggle  itself.  True,  the  laurel  crown  of  the  victor  may  never 
wreath  the  brow  of  the  obscure  worker,  but  at  least  he  may  glory 
in  the  intense  joy  which  comes  from  worthy  work  well  done, 
and  whether  fame  seek  him  out  or  pass  him  lightly  by,  he  de- 
serves the  plaudits  of  his  fellows. 

There  are  not  wanting  people  a-plenty 
WHY  EDUCATE!     who  scoff  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 

the  folly  of  higher  education,  and  who  re- 
gard as  worse  than  wasted,  time  spent  in  completing  the  courses 
required  for  the  various  college  degrees.  They  argue  that  a  college 
education  does  not  pay  and  for  proof  point  to  some  individual 
who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  but  who  makes 
a  much  smaller  salary  than  some  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  secured  his  education,  as  the  saying  goes,  "in  the 
university  of  hard  knocks. ' '  Obviously,  the  comparison  is  unfair 
for  the  individual  mav  have  differed  so  much  in  talent  and  in- 
dustry  to  say  nothing  of  opportunity  that  they  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  plane.  Moreover,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  that 
the  man  of  larger  salary  would  not  have  been  able  to  earn  even 
more  money  had  he  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  the  schools. 

Then  too,  he  who  measures  success  by  dollars  only,  adopts 
a  standard  of  questionable  value  for  if  he  but  look  about  in  his 
own  community,  he  will  probably  find  men  engaged  in  disreput- 
able undertakings  whose  financial  income  very  much  exceeds  that 
of  men  engaged  in  legitimate  occupations.  There  is  no  guarantee 
either  that  even  large  wealth  easily  accumulated  will  bring  that 
happiness  which  men  prize  and  regard  as  the  proper  goal  of 
effort.    To  the  miser,  the  mere  piling  up  of  dollars  may  bring  a 
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sort  of  fascination,  but  lasting  happiness  is  not  to  be  thus  ob- 
tained. In  the  last  analysis,  happiness  is  in  very  large  part 
mental,  and  the  broader  one's  mental  horizon,  the  broader  his 
knowledge  of  other  times  and  peoples,  the  better  qualified  he 
should  be  to  get  the  most  out  of  life.  True,  the  ignorant  man  may 
plod  along  in  a  rut  with  simple  taste  easily  satisfied,  but  he  is 
scarcely  the  ideal.  The  broader  one's  knowledge,  the  more 
points  at  which  he  comes  into  contact  with  life,  the  greater  his 
grasp  of  affairs  in  general,  the  better  balanced,  more  capable, 
and  better  worth  while  he  should  become;  not  that  he  should 
hope  to  obtain  perfect  happiness,  but  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  larger 
world,  and  the  higher  he  climbs  intellectually,  the  broader  the 
view  which  spreads  out  before  him. 

From  the  standpoint  though  of  dollars  and  cents,  an  edu- 
cation is  a  good  investment,  for  without  it  the  highest  positions 
are  closed  no  matter  what  one 's  ambitions  may  be.  True,  many 
a  man  reaches  a  high  place  by  dint  of  native  talent,  careful  at- 
tention to  business  during  working  hours  and  persistent  appli- 
cation to  his  books  during  his  free  time,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
self-educated  does  not  disprove  the  value  of  the  training  which 
he  might  have  obtained  with  much  less  effort  in  the  schools  and 
with  the  assurance  that  his  course  would  be  properly  balanced. 

Not  all  education  is  obtained  in  the  schools,  but  in  this  age  of 
efficiency  it  is  simply  absurd  to  argue  that  the  work  of  the  schools 
is  superfluous — as  well  argue  that  the  shoemakers,  clothiers  and 
even  the  farmers  should  go  out  of  business,  each  individual  being 
relegated  to  that  earlier  condition  where  each  household  had  to 
be  self-sustaining.  Whatever  advantages  there  may  have  been 
in  this  mode  of  living,  the  demands  of  modern  times  have  ne- 
cessitated a  development  of  society  along  other  lines,  and  he  whG 
would  succeed  must  be  educated  for  his  task.  That  many  edu- 
cated men  fail  is  not  an  argument  against  education,  and  that 
manv  self-educated  men  succeed,  casts  no  discredit  on  the 
schools.  Success  without  training  is  impossible,  and  the  schools 
have  been  specially  designed  to  give  that  training  which  will  best 
fit  the  average  man  for  his  life  work. 


William  R.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 


HE  latest  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Zo-se  Observ- 
atory in  Zi-ka-wei,  near  Shanghai  in  China,  was  re- 
ceived recently  and  is  more  than  usually  interesting. 
It  is  for  the  year  1911,  and  consists  of  four  parts.  In 
the  first  are  given  the  customary  solar  observations 
of  the  year;  the  second  contains  some  visual  and 
photographic  observations  of  double  stars,  and  the 
third  a  number  of  fine  photographs  of  Comet  Brooks. 
The  fourth  part  is  the  most  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  cata- 
logue of  3083  stars  observed  during  the  eighteenth  century 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Koegler,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  K'ien-long.  The  positions  of  the  stars 
have  been  reduced  to  the  epoch  1875  by  Father  Tsutsihashi  and 
compared  with  European  catalogues,  especially  with  Bradley's 
so  that  almost  all  the  stars  have  been  identified. 

The  preface  of  this  catalogue  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Em- 
peror himself,  and  is  dated  the  11th  moon  of  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  January  1757.  He  recalls  what  his  ancestor  K'ang-hi 
did  for  astronomy,  and  what  he  himself  had  ordered  done  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

The  first  part  of  this  catalogue  refers  to  the  construction 
of  an  armillary  sphere,  larger  and  more  perfect  than  that  of 
Nan-Hoai-jen  (Father  Verbiest)  which  was  carried  off  by  the 
European  Powers  during  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China  a  few  years 
ago.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  present  catalogue  of  stars. 
It  begins  with  the  personnel  of  the  observatory.  After  the  names 
of  three  presidents  Yun  Lou,  Prince  Tchoang,  and  of  two  vice- 
presidents,  there  follow  those  of  three  astronomers,  T'ai  Tsin- 
hien,  former  president  of  the  astronomical  tribunal,  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  sub-president  of  the  tribunal  of  rites,  Lieou  Song-lin, 
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president  of  the  astronomical  tribunal,  and  Pao  Yeou-Koan,  sub- 
president  of  the  astronomical  tribunal.  These  three  were  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Ignatius  Koegler,  a  German,  who  was  born  in 
1680,  arrived  in  China  in  1716,  and  died  March  30,  1746 ;  Augus- 
tin  von  Hallerstein,  and  Austrian,  born  in  1703,  arrived  in  China 
in  1738,  and  died  October  27,  1774;  and  Anthony  Gogeisl,  born 
in  Bavaria  in  1701,  arrived  in  China  in  1738,  and  died  October 
12,  1771.  These  three  are  followed  by  nine  computors,  five  stu- 
dents, one  draughtsman,  and  three  other  students.  To  these 
was  added  later  the  name  of  a  fourth  Jesuit  Fou  Tso-lin,  Felix 
de  Eocha,  a  Portugese,  who  was  born  in  1728,  and  arrived  in 
China  in  1747,  and  died  May  22,  1781. 

The  complete  work  contains  in  reality  five  catalogues.  But 
that  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Annals  of  the  Zo-se  Observatory 
is  the  second  of  these,  and  gives  the  stars  in  the  order  of  their 
right  ascension.  It  contains  the  positions  of  3083  stars,  as  said, 
distributed  into  300  constellations.  As  23  of  these  with  their 
150  stars  are  near  the  South  Pole  and  invisible  in  China,  their 
positions  have  been  taken  from  European  catalogues  in  order 
to  complete  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  data  of  the  catalogues  are  presented  in  ten  columns.  The 
first  shows  the  number  proper  to  the  catalogue.  In  the  second 
we  find  the  Chinese  name  of  the  star  in  Chinese  and  European 
characters.  The  third  column  gives  the  magnitude  to  the  nearest 
whole  number ;  the  fourth  and  sixth,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination in  1744  in  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds;  the  fifth 
and  seventh,  their  respective  precession  in  seconds  and  thirds, 
i.  e.,  sixtieths  of  a  second.  The  eighth  column  shows  the  right 
ascension  in  1875,  in  hours,  minutes  and  tenths  of  a  minute; 
the  ninth  the  declination  in  degrees,  minutes  and  tenths,  and  in 
the  tenth  and  last  column  is  found  the  European  name  of  the 
star.  This  catalogue  is  accompanied  by  many  pages  of  ex- 
planatory text  in  Chinese  and  French. 

While  this  list  of  stars  and  their  positions  is  of  great  value 
to  a  professional  astronomer,  the  non-professional  will  take  more 
interest  in  the  charts.    Two  circular  charts  give  the  northern  and 
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southern  hemispheres  on  a  polar  projection.     These  are  ex- 
clusively Chinese,  not  only  in  the  Chinese  characters  denoting 
the  names  of  the  stars  and  of  the  constellations,  but  also  in 
the  rather  peculiar  representation  of  the  stars  by  dots,  all  of 
the  same  size,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  magnitude.    Hence  it 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  trace  our  familiar  groupings  in  their 
strange  configurations,  rendered  still  more  embarassing  by  the 
unusual  lines  connecting  the  stars.    The  Big  Dipper  is  the  first 
to  be  made  out  after  a  little  study,  because  the  connecting  lines 
are  according  to  our  ideas ;  but  it  has  five  instead  of  three  stars 
in  the  handle.     The  pointers  then  direct  us  to  the  Pole  Star, 
which,  but  for  this  clue,  would  be  totally  unrecognizable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  companions  and  its  greater  distance  from  the  Pole. 
Orion  is  the  only  other  familiar  constellation.     For  the  other 
stars,  even  the  brightest,  and  their  constellations,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  their  position  to  serve  as  an  identification 
mark,  and  even  this  is  very  difficult  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  precession  that  has  shifted  our  reference  lines  during  the  170 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  construction  of  this  Chinese 
chart. 

All  these  difficulties,  however,  are  done  away  with  by  Father 
Tsutsihashi's  maps,  which  have  been  drawn  for  the  epoch  1875, 
and  presented  in  modern  dress.  The  stars  are  represented  by 
dots  proportionate  to  their  magnitudes,  and  are  aligned  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  ideas.  The  bounding  lines  of  our  familiar 
constellations  are  drawn,  and  their  names  printed  in  common 
type.  The  stars  are  also  lettered  according  to  present  usage. 
In  addition  and  without  undue  crowding,  the  Chinese  names  of  the 
constellations  and  of  the  principal  stars  are  given  in  both  Chinese 
and  European  characters.  Four  charts  of  this  kind  are  supplied. 
Two  are  on  a  polar  projection,  and  show  the  stars  within  45  de- 
grees of  either  pole.  The  other  two  are  rectangular,  each  ex- 
tending over  12  hours  or  180  degrees  in  right  ascension,  and  to 
50  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator. 

Besides  the  invaluable  help  that  this  catalogue  gives  to 
Chinese  nstronomical  students,  it  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
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the  scientific  activity  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Chinese  Empire  two 
centuries  ago,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  modern  successors. 


The  Physical  Science  Section  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association  held  its  session  in  the  physics  lecture  room  of 
the  Arts  and  Science  building  of  the  Creighton  University  on 
Thursday  morning, November  5th, from  9  o'clock  until  noon.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  such  a  distinguished  assembly  of  teachers 
of  science  had  ever  met  in  that  place.  Five  interesting  papers 
were  read  and  discussed.  One  of  these  was  on  the  "Ray  Sys- 
tem" and  the  "Wave  System"  in  Optics  by  Ernest  Simmons, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Springfield,  Nebraska,  a  former 
Creighton  student  who  had  studied  physics  in  the  very  room  in 
which  he  was  lecturing.  After  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  he  illustrated  his  ideas  with  stereopticon  drawings.  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Hartsook  of  Nebraska  City,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Possibilities  of  Wireless  in  the  High  School."  Professor  Rigge, 
by  appointment,  opened  the  discussion,  but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  confined  his  remarks  within  two  minutes.  In  regard 
to  the  formation  of  wireless  clubs  in  the  High  School  and  their 
signalling  to  one  another,  he  suggested  that  they  be  careful  to 
obey  the  law  by  securing  a  license  and  having  their  instruments 
properly  tuned,  as  otherwise  they  would  cause  much  annoyance 
to  professional  operators  and  to  those  desirous  of  getting  the 
Arlington  time. 

The  senior  students  acquitted  themselves  very  well  as  ush- 
ers, in  directing  the  visitors  to  the  proper  place,  and  in  explain- 
ing the  use  of  some  of  the  instruments  in  the  cabinet.  General 
surprise  and  delight  were  expressed  at  the  completeness  of  the 
outfit,  especially  at  the  astronomical  panoramic  views.  It  was 
most  likely  in  appreciation  of  their  reception  that  they  unan- 
imously elected  Professor  Rigge,  President  of  the  section  for  the 
ensuing  year.  An  evening  party  was  organized  for  the  observ- 
atory, but  as  the  banquet  they  attended  was  late  in  being  served, 
only  one  of  the  number  managed  to  tear  himself  away  and  enjoy 
a  look  at  Jupiter  and  the  moon. 
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On  the  morning  of  November  7th,  an  event  of  unusual  as- 
tronomical importance  occurred.  It  was  a  transit  of  the  planet 
Mercury  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  last  time  that  this  hap- 
pened was  on  November  14th,  1907,  when  clouds  made  observa- 
tion impossible  in  Omaha.  The  time  before  that  was  in  1894, 
when  Professor  Borgmeyer  observed  it.  The  next  time  will  be 
May  7th,  1924,  ten  years  from  now. 

The  image  of  the  sun  was  projected  on  a  card  supported  by 
rods  beyond  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  The  driving  clock 
kept  this  image  stationary  on  the  paper.  It  was  about  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  planet  seemed  no  larger  than  the  prick  of  a 
fine  needle.  It  was  about  half  as  large  as  each  of  two  spots  di- 
rectly across  the  sun's  centre  from  it.  Owing  to  this  small  size 
of  the  planet  and  the  low  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  made  its  im- 
age very  tremulous,  the  exact  moment  of  its  egress  could  not  be 
observed  with  accuracy. 


dugational  World 


HE  University  of  California,  feeling  the  need  of  a  sys- 
tematic building  plan,  called  for  competitive  bids  and 
as  a  result  received  105  outlines  at  a  preliminary  com- 
petition held  at  Antwerp,  January  15th  to  July  1st, 
1898.  Eleven  plans  were  selected  by  the  jury  for  the 
final  contest  which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Monsieur  Emilie  Ben- 
ard  of  Paris.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  the  competition,  and  the  plan  has  therefore 
received  her  name.  Six  buildings  have  now  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  with  the  result  that  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment is  assured. 

The  first  structure,  The  Greek  Theatre,  an  open  air  aud- 
itorium was  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hearst ;  the  second,  California 
Hall,  was  built  from  a  State  appropriation;  the  third,  Hearst 
Memorial  Mining  building  was  a  donation  from  the  Hearst 
family;  the  fourth,  the  University  Library  Building  was  given 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  Franklin  Doe  of  San  Francisco ; 
the  fifth,  the  Boalt  Memorial  Hall  of  Law  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boalt  in  memory  of  her  husband ;  the  sixth,  The  Hall 
of  Agriculture,  was  built  from  a  State  appropriation.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  buildings  an  ornamental  gate  and  bridge  were  provid- 
ed through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  the  late  Pedar  Sather.  The  Jane  K.  Sather 
Campanile,  a  bell  tower  of  white  granit  and  marble  300  feet 
in  height  is  being  constructed  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Sather  her- 
self. The  cost,  $200,000,  together  with  $25,000  for  the  Sather 
Bells ' '  is  covered  by  funds  provided  by  Mrs.  Sather. 


The  University  of  Iowa  Alumni  held  their  Third  Annual 
Homecoming  October  22nd  to  24th  inclusive,  when  the  big  foot- 
ball game  between  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of 
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Minnesota  was  played.  Speaking  of  the  festivities,  The  Iowa 
Alumnus  says: — "A  noteworthy  feature  of  The  Homecoming 
was  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  the  Alumni  are  getting 
the  *  homecoming '  habit/ '  There  were  banquets,  clinics,  con- 
ferences, mass-meetings,  and  receptions  enough  to  satisfy  all 
of  the  visitors. 


The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  student  body  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  this  year  is  4  per  cent  as  compared  with  last 
year's  total  registration.  The  largest  increase  in  the  profession- 
al schools  is  that  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  which  is  18  per  cent ; 
in  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  freshman  class  is  nearly  double 
that  of  last  year. 

Speaking  of  the  large  freshman  class  enrolled  at  Harvard 
college  this  year  (704),  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  October, 
1914,  says : — '  *  Various  reasons  may  be,  and  have  been,  assigned 
for  this  growth.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  European  war. 
There  were  those  who  said,  before  the  University  opened,  that 
the  prevailing  hard  times  would  keep  many  parents  from  send- 
ing their  boys  to  college.  Now  it  is  held  that  the  shortage  of 
business  openings  has  an  enlarging  influence,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
had  before  in  periods  of  financial  stress,  upon  the  number  of 
those  who  are  carrying  their  education  beyond  the  school  age. 
To  this  in  turn  it  may  be  replied  that  the  large  freshman  class 
of  this  year  was  clearly  fore-shadowed  in  June,  before  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  possibility.  More  convincing  explanations 
must  therefore  be  sought.  There  are  two  that  are  fairly  obvious. 
One  is  that  the  Freshman  Dormitories  have  already  made  Harv- 
ard more  attractive;  another  explanation  is  that  this  fact  and 
many  other  facts  about  Harvard  have  been  more  generally  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  widespread  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  make  widely  known  the 
opportunities  awaiting  boys  of  every  sort  in  Harvard  College. 
Through  many  agencies  this  work  has  been  thoroughly  done. 
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Harvard  men  believe  in  Harvard  with  a  fervor  which  compels 

them  to  spread  their  belief. ' ' 

The  university's  enrolment  is  divided  as  follows: 

Harvard  College  2462 

Graduate  Schools  of  Applied  Science Ill 

Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences 467 

Graduate  Schools  of  Business  Administration  ....   142 

Divinity  School  42 

Law  School 668 

Medical  School 325 

Dental  School    190 


A  recent  copy  of  The  Michigan  Daily  says: — "Because  of 
the  stringency  of  money  and  the  inaccessibility  of  paying  situa- 
tions about  the  University  and  Ann  Arbor,  approximately  700 
students  will  be  lost  to  the  Universitv  this  fall." 


The  Stanford  Alumnus  for  September,  1914,  contains  a 
number  of  very  interesting  tables  covering  the  university's 
scholarship.  According  to  this  record,  which  was  made  for  the 
first  semester  of  1913-14,  the  highest  rating  for  scholarship  was 
won  by  the  non-sorority  women  with  an  average  of  82.8  per  cent. 
The  sorority  women  maintained  a  general  average  of  80.8. 
The  non-fraternity  men  made  a  record  of  74.0  and  the  fraternity 
men  a  record  of  72.0.  Taking  the  figures  for  all  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  university,  the  average  for  the  women  was  81.7 
per  cent  and  for  the  men  73.1  per  cent,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
women  carried,  on  an  average,  15.3  hours  of  work  as  against  15.1 
carried  bv  the  men.  Of  the  athletes,  the  track  men  maintained 
the  average,  viz: — 76.3  with  baseball  holding  the  second  place 
with  74.6.  The  highest  standing  of  the  school  among  the  societies 
was  that  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  whose  numbers  average  14.3 
hours  of  work  with  a  general  average  of  88.9  per  cent. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  same  school  year,  the 
women  outranked  the  men  by  about  twelve  points  though  in 
this  semester  the  men  carried  one-tenth  of  an  hour  more  work. 
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The  lowest  general  average  viz:  72.8  was  maintained  by  the 
fraternity  members.  The  highest  standing  in  the  school  was 
won  by  the  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  an  average  of 
90  per  cent.  Among  the  athletes,  the  track  team  again  led  with 
a  general  average  of  75  per  cent.  The  lowest  average  in  the 
school  was  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  varsiey  crew  viz : 
67.5  per  cent. 


At  a  recent  conference  of  Reserve,  Wesleyan  and  Oberlin 
colleges '  debating  coaches,  it  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no 
judges  and  no  decision  rendered  upon  the  debates  this  year. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  change  are  that  the  decision  of  the 
judges  has  been  so  often  opposed  to  general  opinion  and  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  under  the  old  system  to  debate 
to  the  judges  alone  without  taking  the  audience  into  considera- 
tion. Moreover  a  defect  was  found  in  the  reluctancy  of  the 
judges  to  render  a  decision  opposed  to  the  home  team,  the  spirit 
of  the  audience  having  a  great  influence  upon  the  judges. 


According  to  figures  recently  compiled  by  a  former  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  chances  for  a  properly 
educated  man  to  hold  a  position,  as  against  the  chances  of  an 
uneducated  individual,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  one. 


Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding,  First  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  Fort  Howard,  Maryland,  contributes  an  interesting 
article  to  " Education' '  for  October  upon  the  subject  "Federal 
Aid  to  Military  Education  in  Colleges."  He  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  military  training  in  the  schools  and  says:  "It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  considering  the  disciplinary 
and  cultural  value  which  this  study,  like  every  other  possesses 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  But  there  is  another  benefit,  less  appar- 
ent, less  definite,  but  none  the  less  real.  Hitherto  it  has  been  gener- 
ally ignored  by  both  the  educator  and  the  soldier,  but  fortunately 
both  are  now  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  it.  I  mean 
the  dissemination  among  the  educated  men  and  women  of  the 
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United  States  of  that  general,  untechnical  knowledge  of  the  mil- 
itary system,  the  military  policy,  the  military  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  our  country,  which  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  mental 
stock-in-trade  of  every  good  citizen  as  are  opinions  on  the  tariff 
or  the  trusts  or  public  sanitation  or  the  liquor  traffic. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  official  report — the  end  of  the  school 
year  of  1912-13 — officers  on  full  pay  were  serving  at  86  insti- 
tutions ;  at  four  others  entitled  to  army  instructors  the  position 
was  vacant  for  the  time  being;  six  schools  had  officers  detailed 
on  retired  pay.  All  these  96  institutions  received  arms,  equip- 
ments and  ammunition  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  A  total  of 
29,402  students  was  reported  as  receiving  military  instruction, 
of  whom  929  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age. '  ' 


According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Tuskogee  School  & 
Industrial  Institute  of  Alabama  made  by  President  Booker  T. 
Washington  for  the  current  year,  the  enrolment  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term,  May  28th,  1914,  was  1,527—896  men  and  631 
women.  These  students  came  from  32  states  and  territories  and 
seventeen  foreign  countries  or  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  at- 
tendance at  the  institute  proper,  the  average  attendance  at  the 
training  school  for  children  was  201;  the  average  attendance 
during  the  agricultural  short  course  was  275  and  during  the 
summer  school  last  year,  412. 


Oxford  University  opened  this  year  with  1,280  undergrad- 
uates as  against  3,000  for  last  year.  The  nominating  committee 
of  the  military  board  has  published  a  list  of  1,300  members  of 
the  university,  who  have  been  recommended  for  commissions; 
1,600  undergraduate  members  of  the  university  have  already 
enlisted  in  the  land  forces.  Of  the  applicants  left  in  the  uni- 
versity, a  considerable  fraction  is  composed  of  American  and 
Indian  students  who  are  ineligible  to  serve  in  the  English  army. 


L.  M.  Maguire,  M.  D.  '12,  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Cor- 
oner at  Brady,  Mont. 


Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B. 
'13,  was  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  at  Be- 
atrice, Neb.,  and  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Messmore,  LL.  B.  '12,  was  a  can- 
didate for  County  Attorney  at  the 
same  place. 


Mr.  William  J.  McCaffrey,  A. 
B.  '02,  was  married  on  October 
14th,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Liljenstolpe 
at  St.  Peter's  church,  Omaha.  Ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  the  bride's 
mother,  the  wedding  was  a  quiet 
one.  The  attendants  were  Miss 
Nina  Starr  and  Mr.  Bert  A. 
Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCaffrey  left  for 
New  York  City  and  other  eastern 
points  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony and  will  be  at  home  after 
November  15th,  at  the  St.  Clare 
apartments. 


A  recent  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Portland,  Ore.,  con- 
tains the  information  that  Hon.  C. 
J.  Smyth,  Arts  '80,  represented 
the  government  in  a  case  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in- 
volving 2,300,000  acres  of  timber 


land  valued  at  from  $30,000,000  to 
$70,000,000.  The  dispatch  says  of 
the  case  that  "it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  land  cases  ever  tried  in 
the  United  States. 

The  arguments  before  the  cir- 
cuit judges  lasted  three  days.  Ap- 
pellants were  represented  by  P. 
F.  Dunne  of  San  Francisco,  Sen- 
ator Spooner  of  New  York,  Sen- 
ator Gearin  and  Judge  Fenton  of 
Portland  and  other  distinguished 
lawyers. 

C.  J.  Smyth  of  the  Omaha  bar 
appeared  for  the  government,  He 
spoke  four  hours  and  made,  ac- 
cording to  lawyers  present  and  at- 
taches of  the  court,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  arguments 
ever  heard  before  the  bar  of  that 
tribunal. ' ' 


The  first  general  faculty  meet- 
ing for  the  current  school  year 
was  held  by  the  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  in  Court  Room  No.  2 
of  the  College  of  Law  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  October  19th,  with 
Dean  Muirhead  in  the  chair. 

President  McMenamy  and  Su- 
pervisor Whelan  were  present  as 
were  also  most  of  the  men  actively 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  and 
a    great    deal   of   information    of 
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general  interest  to  the  staff  was 
given  by  the  various  heads  of  de- 
partments. Complete  harmony  pre- 
vailed and  all  present  expressed 
their  determination  to  main- 
tain the  work  of  the  school  on  its 
present  high  plane.  Though  the 
entrance  requirements  were  in- 
creased last  September  to  one  year 
of  college  in  addition  to  four  years 
of  high  school,  the  enrollment  is 
satisfactory.  The  Freshman  class 
is  not  as  large  as  heretofore,  but 
the  pre-medical  class,  now  in  train- 
ing, gives  promise  that  next  year 
the  entering  class  will  be  as  large 
if  not  larger  than  before  the 
change — an  indication  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  school  is  held. 
A  number  of  changes  made  at 
the  school  during  the  recent  vaca- 
tion have  facilitated  the  conduct 
of  the  work  and  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  teaching  staff  assure 
the  maximum  of  personal  contact 
between  professors  and  students. 


Mr.  William  Reschke,  paying 
teller  of  the  Packers'  National 
Bank  at  South  Omaha,  where  for 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
employed,  died  Sunday  morning, 
October  18th,  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  which  he  was  thrown 
from  the  machine  to  the  floor  of 
the  Q  Street  viaduct.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Arthur  Spence  of 
the  Thompson-Belden  Company, 
who  was  also  seriously  injured 
and  who  is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 


Both  of  these  young  men  had 
enrolled  in  the  night  Freshman 
class  of  the  College  of  Law  in 
September,  and  during  the  short 
time  they  attended  classes,  had 
won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact.  Mr. 
Reschke 's  classmates  adopted  reso- 
lutions of  condolence,  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  his  home. 


M.  Edward  J.  Costello,  Arts,  '12, 
who  has  been  with  the  Iten  Bis- 
cuit Company  since  his  graduation, 
has  lately  been  promoted  to  the 
superintendency  of  that  com- 
pany's factory  in  Omaha.  Mr. 
Costello  is  only  24  years  old  and 
the  fact  that  his  employers  have 
intrusted  to  his  direction  this  ex- 
tensive plant  with  its  500  employ- 
ees and  its  years'  out-put  of  two 
million  dollars  in  goods,  speaks 
eloquently  of  their  confidence  in 
his  ability. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
10th,  the  'Varsity  team  met  and 
easily  defeated  the  Grand  Island 
football  representatives  by  a  score 
of  47  to  0.  The  visitors  put  up  a 
stiff  fight  during  the  first  half  and 
in  the  third  period  threatened  to 
score ;  the  Varsity  team,  however, 
easily  held  their  opponents  and 
scored  at  will.  One  of  the  notable 
incidents  of  the  game  was  the  for- 
ward passing  by  the  Creighton  re- 
resentatives. 

Following  was  the  line-up  : 
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Creighton 

Grand  Island 

Burford  . . . 

C.     . 

Clark  (Cap) 

Tamisea    . . 

L.G. 

Edmond 

Warren 

R.  G. 

. Halm 

Showalter  . 

L.T. 

Haskell 

Wise 

R.T. 

Rosine 

Breeszke  . . . 

R.  E. 

Black 

Brennan 

L.E. 

Taft 

Carrig   .... 

Q.B. 

Lescher 

Wagner  . . . 

F.B. 

.  Carlson 

Coffey   

....R.  H. 

L.  Goldstein 

Platz    

L.H. 

Lowery 

On  the  following  Saturday  after- 
noon, Creighton  met  the  much 
superior  Haskell  Indian  team  and 
was  itself  defeated  by  a  score  of 
38  to  0.  The  visitors  out-weighed 
the  'Varsity  team  and  the  men  in 
the  line  were  a  head  taller  than 
those  who  opposed  them;  more- 
over, they  were  in  the  pink  of 
physical  condition  and  had  the 
advantage  of  veterans  on  the 
team. 

The  game  was  characterized  by 
clean  playing  and  of  the  few 
penalties  involved,  none  went  to 
Creighton.  Coach  Kennedy  of  the 
Indian  team  said,  "It  was  a  good, 
clean  game,  and  my  boys  like 
Creighton  even  more  than  before. 
Those  of  us  who  were  hurt  were 
injured  by  unavoidable  accident. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Dudley  may  be 
complimeted  upon  the  spirit  of 
their  men." 

Immediately  preceding  the 
game,  a  big  parade  was  held 
through  the  down-town  streets 
and  one  of  the  local  sporting  edi- 
tors said  of  it  "that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  unique  spectacles  in  the 
history  of  Omaha  football.  'A 
Dead  Haskell  Indian'  was  carried 
about  in  the  boughs  of  a  cotton- 
wood  tree  thus  observing  all  the 


old  Indian  rites  for  the  dead, 
while  the  different  departments  of 
the  University  suitably  togged, 
trailed  along  behind  and  made 
things  pleasant. ':  The  parade  was 
led  by  a  band  and  a  number  of 
students  dressed  as  Indians  were 
in  the  line  astride  horses  and 
mules.  Several  automobiles  car- 
ried large  banners  with  suitable 
inscriptions. 

The  crowd  assembled  on  the 
field  was  the  largest  of  the  season ; 
most  of  the  seats  on  both  sides  of 
the  field  were  occupied  and  all 
of  the  available  parking  space  for 
automobiles  was  occupied,  a  large 
number  of  cars  being  unable  to 
gain  admission.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  Ak-Sar-Ben  were 
present  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Harry 
V.  Burkley,  Arts,  '81. 

The  cheer  leaders  had  carefully 
rehearsed  a  number  of  new  yells 
and  songs  and  the  "cheer  squad" 
helped  to  make  the  occasion  dis- 
tinctly collegiate. 

This  is  the  first  game  lost  by 
the  Varsity  team  this  season  and 
considering  the  odds  against 
which  they  had  to  contend  in  op- 
posing the  Indians,  there  is  little 
room  for  complaint. 

The  following  was  the  line-up : 

Creighton  Haskell 

Wagner R.  E Frazier 

Wise R.  T C.  William 

Warren  . R.  G Choate 

Burford    C Stover  (C.) 

Tamisea    L.  G Artichoker 

Showalter L.  T Campbell 

Brennan   L.  E Powell 

Carrig   Q.  B. . Flood 

Coffey    R.  H Clement 

Platz    L.  H Wilson 

Steff an F.  B Jamison 
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The  Medical  Seminar  held  a 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, October  16th,  in  Court  Room 
No.  2  of  the  College  of  Law,  at 
which  a  paper  by  Dr.  William  N. 
Shearer  on  "The  Cleft  Palate" 
was  read. 

Mr.  Albert  Akow  Ting,  medi- 
cine '17,  read  a  paper  on  "Pure 
Milk." 

Dr.  Muirhead,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  was  present  as 
usual  and  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  evening. 


The  following  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry  recently  paid 
the  school  a  visit : 

F.  C.  Maloney,  D.  D.  S.,  '13; 
R.  D.  Cole,  D.  D.  S.,  '13;  C.  H. 
Brugh,  D.  D.  S.,  '13 ;  I.  B.  Mowry, 
D.  D.  S.,  '14,  and  H.  D.  Coy,  D. 
D.  S.,  '14. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
14th,  the  first  session  of  the  Model 
House  of  the  College  of  Law  for 
the  current  school  year  was  held 
and  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

Messrs.  Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  '15, 
Speaker;  John  V.  Beveridge,  '16, 
Chief  Clerk;  A.  L.  Swygard,  '17, 
Journal  Clerk,  and  John  J.  Shan- 
non, '16,  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  purpose  of  the  Model  House 
is  to  afford  the  students  of  the 
school  an  opportunity  to  secure 
practice  in  parliamentary  proce- 
dure as  illustrated  in  the  work  of 
law  making  and  the  organization 
is  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 


along  the  lines  of  legislative  as- 
semblies generally. 

Prof.  Anson  H.  Bigelow  of  the 
College  of  Law,  acts  as  faculty 
director.  Bills  are  prepared  and 
introduced  according  to  prescrib- 
ed forms  and  the  upper  class-men 
are  required  to  make  speeches 
when  the  bills  are  put  on  their 
passage.  The  Freshmen  are  free 
to  participate  in  the  debate  but 
they  are  not  required  to  do  so. 
For  their  benefit,  a  special  course 
in  Parliamentary  Practice  is  given 
by  Prof.  Bigelow  on  Wednesday 
evening  immediately  preceding 
the  Model  House  sessions.  The 
work  of  the  Model  House  is  re- 
quired from  all  law  students  and 
grades  are  assigned  upon  the  basis 
of  proficiency. 


Hon.  Edward  P.  Smith  of  the 
Omaha  Bar  delivered  an  address 
sometime  ago  before  the  law  stu- 
dents upon  the  subject  "The  Trial 
of  a  Lawsuit. ':  The  lecture  is 
reprinted  in  the  November  number 
of  "The  American  Law  School 
Review. ' ' 


Hon.  Peter  F.  Ward,  LL.  B.  '10, 
County  Judge  at  Hot  Springs,  S. 
D.,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  on  an  extended  trip 
which  he  was  taking  in  connec- 
tion with  a  law  suit  in  which  he 
is  retained  as  counsel. 

Mr.  Dale  P.  Stough,  LL.  B.  '11, 
who  is  associated  with  Judge  Dean 
at  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  law,  was  in  the  city  re- 
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cently     renewing     old     acquaint- 
ances. 

Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B. 
'13,  who  is  practicing  at  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  was  also  among  the  recent 
visitors  at  the  school. 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Dugdale,  one  of 
the  earliest  students  of  the  Arts 
College,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Omaha's  younger  busi- 
ness men,  died  on  Friday  evening, 
October  16th,  of  heart  trouble, 
at  his  home  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Dug- 
dale was  born  in  this  city  and 
thirty  years  ago  commenced  to 
work  for  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  as  a  messenger  boy,  having 
risen  during  his  term  of  service, 
by  dint  of  careful  attention  to 
the  details  of  his  various  positions, 
to  the  place  of  Assistant  Cashier 
of  the  bank.  He  was  forty-six 
years  old  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  children,  Mary, 
Margaret,  Thomas  and  Charles. 

He  was  buried  on  Tuesday 
morning,  October  22nd,  from  St. 
John's  Collegiate  church  with  in- 
terment at  Holy  Sepulcher  Ceme- 
tary.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
largest  held  in  this  city  during 
recent  years  and  the  church  was 
not  big  enough  to  accomodate  the 
host  of  friends  who  were  eager 
to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  Mr.  Dug- 
dale. 

The  pallbearers  were : 

John  A.  Schall,  Sidney  Kent,  T.  J. 
Dwyer,  T.  P.  Redmond,  Wm.  P. 


Russell,  T.  J.  Donohue,  T.  Frank 
Coad  and  Fred  Hamilton. 

The  ushers  were : 

Dan  B.  Butler,  Frank  0.  McCaf- 
frey, T.  J.  O'Neil,  Charles  M.  Gar- 
vey,  Bert  Murphy  and  John  M. 
Mullen. 

Mr.  Dugdale  was  recently  re- 
elected Treasurer  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Omaha  Council,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  for 
several  years. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  Knights,  and  they 
were  present  in  large  numbers  at 
his  funeral.  During  the  time  that 
his  body  lay  at  his  home,  the 
Knights  maintained  a  guard  of 
honor  about  the  bier. 

Mr.  Dugdale  was  always  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  University  and  for 
many  years  was  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, having  served  at  various 
times  in  different  capacities  as  an 
officer.  He  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Knights 
of  Ak-Sar-Ben  and  helped  each 
year  to  make  the  big  electrical 
pageant  a  success. 


Right  Rev.  Patrick  A.McGovern, 
D.  D.,  who  graduated  with  the 
first  class  in  the  Arts  College,  re- 
cently returned  to  Omaha  from 
his  See  at  Cheyenne  to  assist  in 
celebrating  the  golden  wedding 
anniverary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
McMillan.  The  McGovern  and 
McMillan  families  were  neighbors 
in  Omaha  many  years  ago,  and 
Philip  McMillan  and  the  Bishop 
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were  classmates  in  the  grammar 
school  as  well  as  the  university. 


Mr.  Charles  D.  Beaton,  Arts, 
'91,  a  prominent  alumnus  of  the 
University  was  elected  King  of 
Ak-Sar-Ben,  Omaha's  boosting  or- 
ganized par  excellence.  He 
was  crowned  at  the  ball  held  in 
the  Knights'  den  on  Friday  eve- 
ning,   October    9th. 

Mr.  Beaton  is  one  of  Omaha's 
most  active  young  business  men, 
having  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  drug  business.  He 
has  been  closely  identified  with 
whatever  made  for  the  city's  pro- 
gress and  has  given  freely  of  his 
time,  energy  and  money  to  pro- 
mote  Omaha's   advance. 


On  October  15th,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Leary,  A.  B.  '02,  A.  M.  '12, 
LL.  B.  '07  was  married  to  Miss 
Leah  Isabelle  Pennell  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  McCook,  Neb.  The 
attendants  were  Mr.  Norbert 
Leary,  brother  of  the  groom,  and 
Mrs.  Norbert  Leary,  a  school 
friend  of  the  bride.  The  ushers 
were  Messrs.  Harold  A.  Thompson, 
Alfred  I.  Creigh,  Frank  0.  Mc- 
Caffrey and  Dr.  Louis  Bushman, 
all  of  Omaha.  After  the  ceremony, 
a  wedding  breakfast  was  served 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents. 


The  bride  is  one  of  McCook 's  best 
known  and  most  popular  young 
ladies,    and   few   of  the   younger 
members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  better  known  in  Eastern  Neb- 
raska and  Western  Iowa  than  the 
groom,   who   maintained    a    high 
place   in   his   classes   in  the   uni- 
versity  as   a   student,    and   since 
graduation  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions   which    brought    him    into 
prominence.    He  has  always  been 
a  loyal  officer    of    the     'Varsity 
Alumni  Association  and  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus.     He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Happy  Hol- 
low Country  Club,  The  University 
Club  and  the  Gamma  Eta  Gamma 
Legal  Fraternity.    For  some  years 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  was  associated  with  the  well 
known  Omaha  firm   of  Mahoney 
&  Kennedy,  and  left  their  office 
when  his  private  practice  reached 
such    proportions    as   to    demand 
all  of  his  time  and  attention.    For 
the   last   few  years   he  has  been 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  College 
of  Law  where  he  gives  instruction 
in  the  Course  %on  Torts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leary  have  gone 
on  an  extended  trip  and  will  be 
at  home  after  December  1st,  at 
404  North  Fortieth  street,  this 
city. 


OLDEST  BANK  IN  NEBRASKA 


ESTABLISHED  1856 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS    -    $1,400,000.00 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FIRMS  INVITED. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuii!: 


Hotel 


FIRE-PROOF 


Loyal 


EUROPEAN 


'At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Arrow" 

OMAHA 


F.  J.TAGGART 
LESSEE  AND  MANAGER 

RATES  FOR  ROOMS: 

Without  Bath  $1.00  and  $1.50 

With  Bath  Privilege  $1.50 

With  Private  Bath  $2.00  and  $2.50 

Suites  $3.00  and  $4.00 

SAMPLE  ROOMS 
With  Private  bath  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 

CAFE  LOYAL 

AND 

THE  LOYAL  GRILL 

Are  Omaha's  best  Places  to  Dine  2 


16th  St.  from  Capitol  Ave.  to  Davenport  St. 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiR 
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J.  M.  NACHTIGALL 

ARCHITECT 

Church  and  School  Architecture  a  Specialty 
333-4  Paxton  Block  OMAHA,  NEB- 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WILL  ACCEPTED  AS  5c  IN  CASH 

on  any  purchase  amounting  to  15c  or  more  during  the 
week  beginning  October  18th,  1914,  at 

WELCH'S  BOSTON  LUNCH  ROOM 

1406  DOUGLAS  STREET 

NOTE— The  coupon  will  not  be  accepted  at  any  other  of  Welch's  Lunch  Rooms 


THE    N.    C.    LEAKY    CO. 

Engraved  Cards,  Invitations,  Embossed 
Stationery  and  Dance  Programs  .  .  . 

T16  South   1  .%ili  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Nothing  Better  Than 

HARDING'S 

PURE  ICE  CREAM 


To  Be  SurG  Of  safety  j  Order  (ALAMITO 

x  v  **t  uui  \,   vi   service/  )         MILK 

Alamito  Sanitary  Dairy  Co. 

DELIVERED  EARLY  Phone  Douglas  411 


WHEELER  &  WELPTON  CO. 

RELIABLE    INSURANCE 
All  Kinds 

1511  Dodge  Street  Phone  Dougias  186 


The  Talk  of  the  Town 

are  the  25c  Plate  Dinners  served  at  THE  BELMONT  RESTAURANT. 

Many  patrons  have  wondered  how  we  can  do  it  for  the  money.     We 

serve  Table  D'Hote  and  la  Carte  but  we  never   serve  anything   that 
you  would  not  have  in  your  own  home. 

1516  Dodge  Street  Open  All  Night  C.  N.  BALL,  Prop. 

LOOK  FOR  LARGE  ELECTRIC  SIGN 


Phone  Douglas  6295  Fifteen  Tables 

The  Metropolitan 

BILLIARDS   AND    BOWLING 

5   GOOD   BOWLING    ALLEYS 
Equipped  With   Hard   Rubber  Balls 

W.  A.  KEYT.  Proprietor  1516-1518  Capitol  Avenue 


PAYNE  INVESTMENT  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE 
LAN  DS 


First  Quality  Rubber  Specialties 

Queen  Bee  and  Mayflower  Syringes, 
Water  Bottles  and  Atomizers 

Our  Guarantee  is  Behind  Them 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Chemicals,  Pharmaceuticals,  etc. 

E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

401-405  South  10th  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Let  us  make  you  a  pair  of 

REST      GLASSES 

for  use  in  studying 
Eyes  Examined       Glasses  Fitted 

GLOBE  OPTICAL  CO.,  Manufacturing  Opticians 

N.  E.  Cor.  Farnam  and  16th 


5  For  Your  Den-Beautiful  College  Pennants  EL 
TALE  and  HARVAED,  Each  9  in.  x  24  in.  ^J 

PRINCETON,  CORNELL  and  MICHIGAN,  Each  7  in.  x  21  in. 
4— PENANTS,  Size  12  in.  x  30  in.,  Any  Leading  Colleges  of  Yonr  Section— 4 

All  of  our  best  quality,  in  their  proper  colors,  with  colored  emblems.  Either  assort- 
ment, for  limited  time,  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents  and  five  stamps  to  cover  shipping  costs. 
Write  us  for  prices  before  placing  orders  for  felt  novelties  of  all  kinds. 

THE   GEM   CITY  NOVELTY   CO.,   5229    Brittner   Street,   DAYTON,   OHIO. 


HEAFEY  &   HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


Refined  Coffee 

Steel  Cut  and  Sifted.    No  Dust.    No  Chaff. 

W.    L.   MASTERMAN   &   CO. 

''THE  COFFEE  MEN" 
18th  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave.,  OMAHA 


Q3Neil  Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 

Real  Estate,  Rentals,  Loans  and  Insurance 

1505  Farnam  Street  Omaha 


OMAHA   Tl 

BAGGAGE 

OFFICES   W     O.  W.    BLD&. 

RANSFER 

COMPANY 

5TINATION 

telephone  Douglas  295 

| 

.   ONLY: WAV" 

CHEC 

KED  T( 

D  DE! 

BAKER  BROS.  ENGRAVING  CO. 


( 


Designers 
Catalogue 


^ravers 
ustrators 


1Z16  Howard  St.—  Omaha 


-MX 

$2'5P 


The  Only  and 
Original 


$2.50  Hatter 


FURNISHINGS  TOO 


109  South  16th 


See  Our  Crelghton  Representative  JOHN  H.  REGAN 


WM.  BAUER MEISTER 


N.  SEVER IN  SON 


U.  P.  RESTAURANT 

1520  Dodge  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

POPULAR  PRICES  OPEN  DA  Y  AND  NIGHT 

Telephone  Red  8612 


National  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company 

HOME  OFFICE: 

National  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  Building 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Accident,  Burglary,  Health,  Plate  Glass,  Liability, 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 


THE  CHICAGO  LUMBER  CO. 


OF  OMAHA 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  191 

Office  14th  and  Marcy 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 


CALL   DOUGLAS   5641    WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

iiWe  Print  Everything  But  Money"" 
1418  Harney  Street  THE    QUALTIY   PRESS 


SANDBERG  &  EITNER 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Special  Rates  to  Creighton  Men  107  South  16th  Street 

"MURPHY  DID  IT" 

Motor  Trucks  and  Wagon  Builders 

OMAHA 

FOSTER-BARKER  CO. 

Fire,  Liability,  Accident,  Burglary  and  Other 
Brandeis  Bldg.         IflSUITSflC©  0MAH *■ NEB- 

John  A.  Gentleman 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  LICENSED  EMBALMER 

Telephone  Douglas  1659 
Office  and  Chapel  1614  Chicago  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

«,         SI??  (§ml         % 

Mnulirmg  anb  Art  Company  ' 

PICTURES  1516  Howard  St.  FRAMES 


B.hi,  K  E  M  PE  R  •  OM  A  H  A • 


*  Mil  LU  MJ»  ^ 

210  SOUTH  17th  STREET 

TEL.. TYLER  1754  BRANDEIS  THEATRE  BLDG. 

MARTIN   BROS.  &  CO. 

INSURANCE 

312-320  Barker  Block  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

P.  PERBELIS  CHRISANTHOS  POLYZOIS 

The  Home  of  the  Happy  Thought 

We  make  our  own  ICE  CREAM  and  PURE  DELICIOUS  CANDIES 

PALACE  CANDY  KITCHEN 

PHONE  DOUGLAS  7683  2301  DAVENPORT  ST. 

Talk  With  Byrne  Before  You  Burn 

HARRY  BYRNE 

With  FOSTER-BARKER  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  DOUBT 

WILL  BE   ENTIRELY   ELIMINATED   IF  YOU   BUY 

(§>  Instruments  and  Supplies 

SAFE—SER  VICE  A  BLE—SA  TISFA  CTOR  Y 

THE  W.  G.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

1410-1412  Harney  Street  OMAHA,  U.  S.  A. 

"THE  WESTERN   HOUSE  FOR  THE  WESTERN   DOCTOR" 


Burkley  Printing  Co. 


Printers  of  Everything 


&& 


Phone  Doug.  691  417  S.  12th  St. 


A  NEBRASKA  PRODUCT 


If  You  Buy  Your 


ENVELOPES 


&& 


From  Us,  You  Know  They 
Are  Made  in  Omaha 


Burkley  Envelope  Co. 
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Half-Minute   Chat  With   The  Advertising   Manager. 

CHRISTMAS  PHILOSOPHY 

Jolly  Kris  Kringle  is  commonly  credited  with  being  so  full  of 
rollicking  mirth  that  he  knows  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  we  suspect 
that  the  shrewd  old  man  has  a  long  memory.  Of  course  he  wishes 
joy  to  every  one,  but  in  a  special  manner  to  those  good  souls  for  whom 
fellowship  and  co-operation  are  not  restricted  to  a  brief  day  or  two 
at  Christmas  time. 

Candidly,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  universality  of  St. 
Nick's  generosity,  we  like  his  fine  discrimination,  and  while  at  this 
season  we  extend  our  heartiest  good  wishes  to  all  mankind,  we  bespeak, 
in  a  special  manner,  the  choicest  gifts  for  those  business  men  who,  by 
their  co-operation  make  this  publication  possible. 
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Omaha's  Quality  Laundry 


Douglas    ^<3uU 


The  Student's  Friend 

* 
Darns  your  socks 
Sews  on  buttons 
Does  ordinary  mending 

SHIRTS   IN    SANITARY   COVERS 


Men's  Wear 


We  have  neither  Hats,  Caps, 
Shirts  nor  Shoes.  But  we 
do  have 

Underwear  and  Men's  Furnishings 

of  All  Kinds 


GET   ACQUAINTED 


Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co, 


A    CHRISTMAS    INTRODUCTION 

KUPPENHEIMER  and  HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  d*1    >■  50 


Latest  Metropolitan  Models  lor  Young  Men  that 
sold  at  $18,  $20,  $22.50  and  $25,  now 


$14: 


Make  Yourself  a  Christmas  Present 
BALMACCANS,    $7.50   to   $25.00 


We  Safeguard  Your  Estate 


The  appointment  of  the  Peters  Trust 
Company  as  your  Executor  is  a  wise 
decision — safeguarding  as  it  does  your 
every  interest  in  the  settlement  of  your 
estate.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
confer  with  us  upon  this  subject. 


PETERS 
TRUST  CO. 


BRASKA 


(&0dN>m 


Advanced  Vaudeville 


MATINEE  EVERY  DAY 
EVERY  NIGHT 


2:15 
8:15 


Phone  Douglas  494fsg7ntLT^nce,sbil,ofenter- 


Facing  the  Welcome       /V\T      •!       D  ,-.  ^  4-,-v  .,  «~  ~  i-       Opposite  18th  Street 
Sign  UINeil      KeStaiirant  Entrance  City  Hall 


PLATE    DINNER 
11  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 

25c 


BEST  OF  FOODS 
At  Lowest  Prices 

MORT    M.    THEISE,    Manager     From    5c    Up 


BREAKFAST 

SPECIALS 


USE    MAZDA    LAMPS 

For  GOOD  Lighting 


OMAHA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO. 


KODAKS 

Photographic  Supplies.     Amateur  Finishing 

The  Robert  Dempster  Co. 


1813  Farnam  St. 
308  South  15th  St. 


Omaha 


We  are  the  nearest  Drug  Store  to  the  Students. 
We  will  try  to  come  the  nearest  to  pleasing  the  Students. 

V 

FREYTAG'S  PHARMACY 

24th  and  California  Sts. 


Omaha 

Stationery 

Company 


CHRISTMAS 
STUFF 


Phone  Douglas  805 


307-9  South  17th  St. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


THE  SCHLITZ  HOTEL 

The  Popular  Place   and  Popular  Rates 

THE  PHILBIN-MURPHY  HOTEL  CO. 

OMAHA 


MORSE'S  MILK  CHOCLATES  toai&tiwiumH 

Let  a  Creighton  Man  Fill  Your  Drug  Wants 

Ringle  Drug  Company 

212  North  25th  St.     Phone  Douglas  1072.     OMAHA 

Phone  Orders  delivered  promptly.      Magazines  and  Stationery.      Good  Cigars. 


Good  Leather  Goods  Make  Ideal  Christmas  Gifts 

Traveling  Bags.  Toilet  Sets  in  Cases.  Tourists  Medicine  Cases.  Cigar  and  Cigarette 
Cases,  Photograph  Frames,  Jewel  and  Stick  Pin  Cases.  Collar  and  Handkerchief  Cases, 
Manicure  Sets,  Hand  Bags.    Our  Stock  is  absolutely  reliable  and  complete. 


FRELING  &  STEINLE 


Baggage  Markers  and  Leather  Goods 


1803  Farnam  St. 


Know  What  the  World 

|S  Rninnl 


In I tiff  |       Two  hours  spent  weekly  in 
UUlliy.       reading  "The  Literary  Digest" 
will  afford  you  definite,  reliable  information 
on    every    important    happening    all    over    the 
world.     The   Digest    is    CLEAN.      Sensational, 
useless,  "slushy'  news  is  omitted,  but  every  event 
of  importance  is  covered. 

All  sides  of  the  world's  news  without  or  views  is 

unique  policy  of  "The  Literary  Digest."  The  editors  do 
not  write  their  views,  but  they  quote  from  and  reflect  the 
opinions   of  the   leading   publications   of  the   world   on   both 
sides  of  every  question. 

The  World's  Greatest  Magazine  of 

CLEAN,  VALUABLE,  RELIABLE  NEWS 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  Weekly— More  Than  300,000.00  Subscribers 

Men  and  women  who  read  "The  Literary  Digest"  take  an  in- 
telligent and  authoritative  part  in  any  conversation  anywhere.  It 
gives  you  all  sides  and  shades  of  opinion  concerning  every  happen- 
ing of  moment  in  the  realms  of  Science,  Politics,  Sport,  Art,  Lit- 
erature, Religion,  Education,  Industry,  Etc.,  Etc.  Profusely 
illlustrated. 

Good  reading  begets  good  thinking.  You  get  just  such  reading 
on  every  essential  topic  of  the  day  in  "The  Digest." 

It's  INTERESTING  and  at  the  same  time  it's  VALUABLE 
reading  matter. 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes:  "It  supplies  a  want 
felt  alike  by  professional  and  lay 
readers." 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D.,  LL-  D., 

President,  Brown  University:  "  'The 
Literary  Digest'  has  become  simply 
indispensable  to  my  keeping  abreast 
of  the  world  of  thought  and  action. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  publi- 
cation that  can  take  its  place." 


Hudson  Maxim,  Inventor  Smoke- 
less Powder,  etc.,  "The  most  in- 
dispensable periodical  published  to- 
day." 

Will  Read  It  So  Long  as  He  Lives, 
says  Dr.  E.  R.  Gardner,  Montrose, 
Pa. ;  "I  am  remmitting  not  only  for 
arrearages,  but  for  three  years  in 
advance.  If  I  knew  I  would  live 
that  long,  I  would  make  it  ten 
years,  for  I  expect  to  continue  my 
subscription  so  long  as  I  live.  It 
is  the  only  lay  periodical  I  couldn't 
get  along  without." 
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Established  in  1857  as  Kountze  Bros. 

Capital  $500,000 
Surplus,  Earned  $1,000,000 


This  bank  has  always 
given  special  attention  to  the 
Banking  needs  of  the  Stu- 
dents and  Faculty  of  Creigh- 
ton  University. 


Charter  No.  209 


irsi  National 
Bank  of  Omaha 


Before  You  Go  Home  For  CHRISTMAS 

STOP  IN  AND  BE  FITTED  WITH  A  PAIR  OF 

FLORSHEIMS 

The  Shoe  for  Comfort,  Style  and  Endurance 

The  Starr- 
Kingman 
Shoe  Co. 

315  S.  16th  St. 
OMAHA 


SCENES  FROM  THE  FRENCH  WAR  ZONE. 


UPPER— A  vif-w  from  the  hills  back  of  Bois  Morin,  and  directly  across  from 
the  village  of  Vailly.  The  battles  on  the  Aisne  are  being  fought 
across  this  valley. 

LOWER — Entrance  to  the  Caves  at  Bois  Morin. 


SCENES  FROM  THE  FRENCH  WAR  ZONE. 
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UPPER— English  Soldiers  at  Nazaire.     Sides  of  beef  wrapped  in  sail  cloth 
and  brought  for  the  noon  meal  at  the  camp  in  the  back  ground. 

LOWER     English  quarters  at  St.  Nazaire.     Cooks  taking  wood  from  a  pile. 
Under  the  tarpaulin  are  sides  of  beef  and  bread  and  canned  goods. 


